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[The Editor will be pleased to consider or aa if accom- 
panied by stamped and addressed envelopes. He accepts 
no responsibility, however, i ee submitted to him. 


Biarp of the the eck, 


THE crisis in Liberal policy, and the alarm that ran 
through the constituencies at the thought that the 
Government were either pursuing the wrong road or 
faltering on the right one, have, we hope, been ended 
by the Prime Minister’s announcement on Monday. Mr. 
Asquith stated that the Government would adopt the 
method for the destruction of the Veto, urged in these 
columns and commended to him by Mr. Redmond, of first 
proceeding by Resolutions introduced both in the 
Commons and in the Lords. These motions will affirm, 
first, the total exclusion of the Peers from finance, and, 
secondly, the restriction of their Veto on the lines pro- 
posed by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman—namely, 
within the life of a single Parliament. The third resolu- 
tion will lay down the lines of a Bill to be introduced next 
year with a view of substituting a democratic for an 
hereditary Second Chamber. As soon as they are passed, 
a Veto Bill will be introduced, and on the fate of that 
proposal the Government stake their fortunes and 
existence. In other words, reform will be conditional 
upon the Veto, and the Liberal Party will only be asked 
to set its seal to a subordinate Second Chamber. 

* * * 

ConFIpENcE thus set up was strengthened by the 
Chancellor’s deliberate statement that the Government 
did not intend to “ plough the sands,’’ and would not 
continue in office unless they could insure that their pro- 
posals would not only go through the Commons but 
pass into law. “The Government,’’ he added, “ will 
absolutely stake their existence upon the advice they 
will give their Sovereign, if ever it becomes necessary to 
do so.” Mr. George pleaded for a spirit of unity and 
comradeship in a cause in which Irish and British demo- 
cracy were equally concerned. As to the question of 
reform, he adopted Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
line that it was entirely independent of the restriction 











of the Veto. In this situation both the Tory and Irish 
Parties decided to abstain, and the Government’s motion 
was carried without a division. 

* a” * 

Mr. AsquiTH’s minor demand on the House was to 
give the Government all its time for necessary Supply 
and borrowings up to March 24th. This demand Mr. 
Balfour conceded, much to the chagrin of his following. 
He criticised the resolutions, said that the Coalition 
showed a passionate desire to destroy the House of 
Lords but not to pass the People’s Budget, hinted that 
the House of Lords could not lose control over finance 
unless it was protected against “ tacking,’’ and declared 
it absurd to abolish the House of Lords in one year 
and to set it up again in the second with a chance of 
passing Home Rule in the interval. Mr. Redmond, 
faced with a large concession to his old scheme of tactics, 
advanced some way to meet it. Like Mr. Healy, he 
taunted the Conservative leader with his obvious fear of 
a dissolution, and again insisted that. the Government 
should act up to the Albert Hall policy, discharge its 
pledge on the Veto, and call for guarantees to make it 
effective. The Radicals, similarly placated, withdrew 
their amendment, while pleading for a Bill in place of 


resolutions. 
* * * 


On Thursday the position was made clearer by a de- 
claration from the Prime Minister firmer and more 
specific than any that had preceded it. His intention 
was, he said, “‘ to ask the House to dispose of the Budget 
as soon as the resolutions relative to the House of Lords 
have been passed through the House of Commons.”’ 
Asked whether he also meant to embody the resolutions 
in a Bill, he added that the Government would try to 
get their proposals on to the Statute Book “at the 
earliest possible moment,” and quoted the Chancellor’s 
significant phrase on Monday that the Government 
would not remain in office unless they felt they were in 
@ position to pass the Veto Bill through the Lords. In 
other words, the Government will probably test their 
quarrel with the Lords by sending up the resolutions in 
April, and, on their defeat or mal-treatment by that 
House, will ask the King if he can create Peers. 
The alternative method would be to give the Lords a 
second chance with a Veto Bill. In either case, if the 
King declines the Ministry’s request, made in the name 
of a new Parliament and, presumably, on behalf of a 
decisive majority, either a referendum or an appeal to 
the country must follow, probably in May, encouraged 
this time by a definite pledge from the Crown to see a 
Veto Bill through. It is necessary, therefore, for Pro- 
gressives all over the country to rouse themselves for 
instant agitation and action. 

- * 7 

Tue Irish-Liberal entente, therefore, is almost re- 
established, but the fate of the Budget is still doubtful. 
Meanwhile, as Mr, Bowles said, taxes are being collected 
without authority, and the Government are asking tax- 
payers to lend them money at 2} per cent. which they 
ought to get without any interest at all. The Treasury 
is to borrow more money, and there will be an additional 
diversion—amounting to £6,300,000—of the new Sink- 
ing Fund from the payment of debt. However, the 
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general prospect of a rehabilitation of finance is rapidly 
clearing. In particular, it is obvious that the land taxes 
are desired by the Irish in Great Britain almost as pas- 
sionately as by their British friends, and have a strong 
body of support in Ireland The chances are, indeed, 
that Mr. Redmond and his party will support the Budget 
as soon as the Veto resolutions are through the Commons, 
and the constitutional issue has been firmly pressed to 
its conclusion. Failing some such solution, the Lords 
might claim that they had won the fight, and that their 
action in “referring” the Budget had been endorsed by 
a majority of the new House of Commons. 


sf * * 


Mr. Batrour’s waiting policy was fiercely resented 
by the Protectionists. On Wednesday the “ Morning 
Post” came out with a triple attack on his leadership, 
declaring that the Government had completely outwitted 
him, and that, instead of ‘‘ tossing a blank cheque to the 
Prime Minister across the table,” he should, if possible, 
have turned him out. The Opposition had now lost the 
chance, perhaps for ever, of fighting the election 
on their own ground, and, through “ blundering incom- 
petence,’’ a possible “revision of food duties” was 
seriously, and perhaps hopelessly, delayed. “ One is 
tempted to exclaim,” writes “ Parliamentarian ’’ in the 
“ Post’s” largest type, “‘ To your tents, O Israel.’ Go 
and convert Lancashire and Yorkshire, and leave alone 
regions like Westminster!’’ But what if Yorkshire and 
Lancashire are inconvertible ? 


* * * 


Tue difficulty of the Opposition is that the control 
of the situation has now passed from its hands, for the 
Government will probably interleave the Budget with 
the Veto resolutions, and send both up to the Lords 
simultaneously, with the assent of the Irish, whose main 
object is secured. The Budget will then go up unaltered, 
and Customs resolutions can be passed setting up a 
new scale of whisky duties by the end of July. It would 
be a mistake to combine one Budget with another, for 
no summary process could be applied to the new instru- 
ment, such as would naturally be used to carry the old, 
and no such procedure will, we imagine, be attempted. 
Meanwhile, the pretended zeal of the Tories for restoring 
the financial situation which the Lords dashed to ruin 
has attained a point at which Lord Lansdowne, the Arch~ 
anarch, proposes to draw the attention of the House 
of Lords to the Government’s “delay’’ in providing 
for the needs of the year! 


oa 


* * * 


MEanwHILeE, the elections have furnished satisfac- 
tory evidence of the fact that the ranks of the party are 
closed and prepared to fight the next phase of the great 
battle. At St. George’s-in-the-East, Mr. Benn, one of 
the new Whips, has been returned by a majority of 509, 
against a surplus of 434 at the General Election. The 
Irish voters were left free by their central organisation 
to follow their individual views of Mr. Benn’s candida- 
ture, and unhesitatingly replied by voting for him 
en masse. The threatened Labor opposition to Mr. Pease 
and Colonel Seely in Rotherham and Ilkeston has also 
been suspended, with a sharp warning against dalliance 
with the supreme issue of the Veto. Finally, the Mini- 
sterial ranks have been greatly strengthened by Mr. 
Ilingworth’s appointment as Liberal Whip. Therefore, 
for the first time for many years, the Whips’ office is now 
fairly representative of the prevailing sentiment in the 
party and in close and intelligent touch with the Parlia- 
mentary following. 








On Monday the process of repatriating the Chinese 
laborers on the Rand was completed, and the last batch 
of coolies left for their homes. Thus an obligation of 
honor and interest has been thoroughly fulfilled. The 
Chinese experiment was condemned on every ground— 
moral, social, and economic—on which popular opinion 
in 1906 had declared against it. It never was a success. 
The Chinese were badly recruited, and in some instances 
they were treated more like slaves than like free men. 
Frightful abuses arose, and the laborer proved on the 
whole to be dear, inefficient, and rebellious. Since re- 
patriation began, white labor on the Rand has increased, 
on the admission of the chairman of the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Mines, by 18 per cent., and improved 
machinery and a more thoughtful use of black labor 
have brought about the largest output which the Wit- 
watersrand has known. All these results were accom- 
plished by one of the wisest decisions that democracy has 
ever taken. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the House of Commons opened a de- 
bate on the naval situation, which arose out of a Supple- 
mentary Estimate of £689,100, £457,000 of which is for 
the four “ contingent ‘Dreadnoughts.’’’ These ships were 
ordered in January, and are to be finished by the end 
of March, 1912. During the debate even the pale wraith 
of the spring scare and its successors which remained after 
the election vanished. Neither Mr. Asquith’s nor Mr. 
McKenna’s 17 German “ Dreadnoughts” in 1912 
made their appearance, to say nothing of Mr. Balfour’s 
grotesque calculations of 21 to 25. On the other hand, 
it was shown that we are now building improved “ Dread- 
noughts’’ in 23 months and destroyers in 18. Lord 
Charles Beresford was, as usual, tripped on his facts, 
and again attributed the whole naval difficulty to our 
“insane advertisement’ of “ Dreadnoughts.” As it is 
now acknowledged that with the four accelerated 
“ Dreadnoughts ” we shall, in 1912, have 20 such ships 
to. German’s 13 (plus an overwhelming superiority in 
other types of battleships), we may conclude that the 
Government will limit the “big ship’’ programme of 
1910 to these vessels. 


* x * 


Tue French Budget has passed the Chamber, after 
weary and heated discussions. It leaves the country 
facing a prospective deficit of six millions, due, like our 
own of last year, in part to costly social reforms, and in 
part to armaments. Old Age Pensions, hurriedly passed 
in 1906 on the eve of the General Election, will at last, 
after this long interval of delay, become law, before the 
deputies again face their constituents in May. It is, 
thanks chiefly to the obstruction of the Senate, a timid 
and exiguous scheme, which confers a miserable dole on 
a contributory basis, the burden being divided between 
the worker, the employer, and the State. The cost to 
the State will be 54 millions. At the instance of M. 
Jaurés, the revenue from a newly graduated scheme of 
death duties has been assigned.specifically to the service 
of Old Age Pensions—an expanding revenue levied ex- 
clusively on the propertied class. These duties show a 
double graduation : first, according to the amount of the 
inheritance, and then according to the degree of kin- 
ship. The maximum in the case of children who inherit 
from parents is only 64 per cent. The timidity of the 


democratic party which rejoices in the bold name of 
Radical-Socialist, and obeys the spur, not of a Labor, but 
of a Socialist group, makes a striking contrast to the 
achievement of our own Liberalism without adjectives. 
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Tue Prussian Social Democrats continue with great 
ingenuity and spirit to keep the agitation simmering 
against the three-class franchise. There are continual 
interpellations and discussions, now in the Diet and now 
in the Reichstag, on some phase or other of the repression. 
Street demonstrations, organised no one knows how, con- 
tinue to occur as if by chance in Berlin. A mass meet- 
ing in Treptow Park, formally forbidden, is also likely 
to take place on Sunday—no one can prevent people who 
happen to desire universal franchise from chancing to 
take their walk in the park. The “ intellectuals’’ and 
the professional class are also moving in the same direc- 
tion in a more timid and decorous way. In the Diet 
itself it is now probable that there will be a Centre- 
Conservative coalition to secure the secrecy of the ballot. 
But, perhaps, the most interesting symptom of the fer- 
ment is the appearance of an article by Count Posadow- 
sky, the clever and progressive Minister whom Prince 
Biilow dismissed for opposing the Bloc policy. It is a 
solemn warning from the south German standpoint of 
the disruptive tendencies which are latent in the perse- 
verance of Prussia in a policy of reaction. We fancy he 
goes too far in hinting that there really is a danger to 
German unity. But undoubtedly Herr von Bethmann 
Hollweg’s speech put a severe strain on the good temper, 
if not the loyalty, of south Germans. 

7 * * 

By far the most interesting social feature of the week 
has been the proceedings of the Divorce Commission. 
The evidence has been widely diverse and, indeed, 
directly contradictory, but it has abounded in vivid 
lights on the life of the people. On the whole, it has 
tended to establish three propositions: (1) that the cost 
of actions before the High Court makes divorce a mono- 
poly of the rich; (2) that some recourse to the County 
Courts, which have taken over so much protective legis- 
lation from the higher tribunals, is advisable, and (3) 
that separation orders are a powerful cause of loose 
living among the poor. On the question of how marriage 
is regarded by large masses of the English poor, whether 
the terms of divorce should be equal for men and for 
women, and whether easier means of divorce would not 
be a cure for the evils of separation, widely different views 
were heard. In the course of some striking evidence, 
Sir George Lewis insisted that the divorce court was 
widely used as leverage for blackmail. 

* * * 

Kine Ferpinanp’s visit to the Russian Court has 
caused some perturbation both in Vienna and Constanti- 
nople. The reconciliation between Russia and Austro- 
Hungary has apparently gone much less far than had 
been supposed. Verbal as weil as written communica- 
tions are now exchanged, and this apparently is the 
extent of the rapprochement. King Ferdinand appa- 
rently set out with the intention of asking Russia to 
intervene on behalf of the Macedonian Bulgars. In this 
object he has failed. Russia, as the “ Novoe Vremya”’ 
explains, desires peace before all else; she sympathises 
with Bulgaria, and she advises her to join Turkey and 
Servia in some sort of Balkan Federation. We shall 
hear, in due course, what decoration or ceremonial] honor 
King Ferdinand has accepted instead. There is, for- 
tunately, some relenting in the Young Turkish severities 
towards the Bulgars of Macedonia. But we have grave 
doubts whether Constantinople really is capable of an 
honest and cordial policy of appeasement. It fears the 


Bulgars too much to allow itself to trust them. 
* * * 
Towarps the Albanians, also, a thoroughly re- 
actionary policy is being pursued, which has led 





to some rioting at Monastir. They are, indeed, 
allowed to cultivate their language and to conduct 
their own vernacular schools, privileges denied by 
the old régime. But efforts are being made to 
compel at least the Moslem Albanians to crush their 
European language into the impossible medium of the 
Arabic alphabet. This childishness means two things: 
(1) a survival of the old hieratic Oriental fancy that the 
alphabet is a religious symbol, and that it is, therefore, 
impious for Moslems to use a Latin script, and (2) the 
more serious determination to divide the Moslem 
Albanians, a singularly tolerant and secular-minded 
group, from their Christian race fellows. On such lines 
as these the Young Turks are heading towards disrup- 
tion and disaster. 
* * * 


Mr. Tart seems to be nearing a crisis in his deal- 
ings with the House of Representatives. He is fighting 
a two-handed battle against the party “ bosses” on the 
one hand, and the Republican “insurgents” on the 
other. He seems to be aware that the former are men 
who have made politics a business, and that their in- 
fluence will be used to frustrate all effective dealing 
with the Trusts, as it was used to procure the high pro- 
tection of the Payne Tariff. These men he gently 
rebukes, and tries to manage. His fulminations are 
reserved for the “ insurgents,” who really have at heart 
the reforms which he professes to desire. Their hostility 
to the Payne Tariff is not, perhaps, the expression of a 
conscious Free Trade conviction. It is rather due to a 
perception that this Tariff was the work of the Trusts, 
which can maintain their monopoly and accumulate 
their vast reserves of unearned profit only behind its 
wall. There is also, as the “Times” correspondent 
points out, a powerful moral element in this economic 
movement. It is strong and it is spreading, sometimes 
as an independent revolt within Republicanism, some- 
times in alliance with the Democrats. The question of 
the moment is to know how far the “ bosses ” are capable 
of making real concessions to the insurgents in order 
to retain votes, given the fact that they can do so only 
by deserting the Trusts. So far, Mr. Taft’s first year 
of office has been barren of reforms. 


* * * 


Frencu policy has achieved a momentary triumph 
in Morocco, and Mulai Hafid has been compelled, at the 
point of an ultimatum, to accept the onerous terms nego- 
tiated in Paris. He will dismiss his Turkish officers, 
employ none but French instructors, and settle down 
under the weight of a crushing debt controlled by 
French banks. It means the beginning of a French 
control, and only a very sanguine Imperialist would 
suppose that, when its consequences are fully understood 
by the Moors, whose mood is now said to be one of “ con- 
tented consternation,”’ the “ penetration ’’ can be alto- 
gether “pacific.” Meanwhile, in the parallel case of 
Persia, the last stage is apparently in sight. The 
Meijliss still hesitates to accept the terms of the Anglo- 
Russian loan, which enforces at once foreign control of 
the armed forces of finance, coupled with a further step 
towards partition. The Sipahdar (Prime Minister) and 
the Sirdar Assad (the leader of the Bakhtiari clansmen) 
have both resigned from the Ministry. It is not known 
whether their object is to avoid the responsibility for a 
painful surrender or to coerce the Mejliss into accepting 


the loan. 
* * a 


[Next week’s Nation will include a Supplement giving 
lists of the chief books to be published during the season.] 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE APPEAL TO THE CROWN. 


THe week’s debates in Parliament should serve to 
remind the country that every tittle of the burden laid 
upon it by the Lords last November still lies upon its 
back. At the end of the financial year it is likely to 
be about twenty-five millions short of its proper revenue. 
It is borrowing to meet the deficiency, and paying for 
the accommodation. Its Government cannot legally tax ; 
such taxes as are being paid are collected because 
of popular faith in the ultimate power of the Commons 
to legalise the acts of the officials. The Ministry has 
no immediate power to end this confusion, save by 
surrendering the right which Gladstone obtained for it 
nearly fifty years ago, through the instrument now called 
the Finance Bill. Even if it carried the Budget 
instanter through the representative House, it has no 
valid reason to suppose that the non-representative one 
would assent to it. The two Houses remain at complete 
variance, gripped in the “ deadlock ’’ which Lord Salis- 
bury prophesied as the sure result of the Lords’ inter- 
ference with a Budget. One Chamber has virtually 
refused a passage to all Liberal Bills; on that the other 
declines to submit to its enemy any Bills but one for the 
One 
If it is 
held to decide nothing, another, yielding the same or 
nearly the same results, may be equally fruitless. 
Revolutionists on the Tory side, like Lord Rosebery, 
assume and defend this defeat of the Constitution. They 
hope that it will endure till a countering movement of 
“reform ’”’ can be set up, and some plausible amalgam of 


destruction of the arbitrary power of the Peers. 
election has been taken upon this question. 


peers, professors, pro-consuls, and superior persons of 
Conservative beliefs or tendencies can be set up to cloak 
the naked enormity which now obstructs representative 
government, and at the same time to double its ability 
to stop progress. Meanwhile, let the House of Commons 
turn to Toryism, or go on stewing in its Radical juice! 
We have, in a word, attained to a complete perversion of 
constitutional right ; a situation in which the Crown and 
the Commons are to exist in subordination to the here- 
ditary power, the one having been refused supplies, the 
other being called upon to share the power of the purse. 
We have thus completely realised the revolutionary state 
of things sketched by Lord Grey in 1832: “I say that if 
a majority of this House should have the power of acting 
adversely to the Crown and the Commons, and was deter- 
mined to exercise that power, without being liable to 
check or control, the Constitution is completely altered, 
and the government of this country is not a limited 
monarchy; it is no longer, my lords, the Crown, the 
Lords, and the Commons, but the House of Lords—a 
separate oligarchy, governing absolutely the others.”’ 
Now, the argument of the revolutionists is, in 
essence, that the only remedy for this state of things, 
which must lead, unless it is checked, to the employment 
of armed force, is for the representative House to yield, 
because there is no constitutional power which can bring 
it into harmony with the House of Lords. To this argu- 
ment, which infers a permanent recalcitrancy of the 





peers, the Liberal Party replies that every constitutional 
authority admits, or implies, both the existence of such 
a power and the right to use it. That power is the 
Crown. Without it, and the weapon it wields, the re- 
presentative principle practically comes to an end. To 
be effective it must always come to one conclusion, it 
being assumed that the Lords are unalterable, and that 
it is unconstitutional to make even a partial change 
in the composition of that House in order to bring it 
into correspondence with the total change that the 
House of Commons undergoes at a General Election. 
Lord Hugh Cecil argues in the “ Times”’ that it was 
wrong to call on the King to create peers even in 1832, in 
But, in fact, this function of 
the Crown represents one of its really practical, and 


face of the Bristol riots. 
indeed indispensable, offices. Let us grant that we main- 
tain the Monarchy for ornament as well as for use. 
Nevertheless, the Crown sets the whole constitutional 
machinery going, and keeps it going. The Monarch acts 
through his Ministers, offering a permanent guarantee 
that they, in turn, shall govern constitutionally through 
a majority in the House of Commons. In order to secure 
this purpose still more thoroughly, he has let his own 
Veto fall into disuse, so that it may not interfere 
with the clear association of the acts of the Ministry with 
the popular will expressed through the people’s representa- 
tives. The Crown therefore acts in consonance with the 
general development of democratic feeling and of Par- 
liamentary institutions. It keeps clear of the implica- 
tion that its personal interests, as the leader of “Society ” 
or the landowning interest, make it difficult for it to 
“transact with ’’ Liberalism or Laborism, as Pio Nono 
once declared it to be impossible for the Papacy to 
“transact’’ with modern progress. If the nation 
preferred Mr. Keir Hardie to Mr. Asquith or Mr. 
Balfour, and gave him the power to form a government, 
we all know that the King would receive him with just 
the same courtesy as he would extend to either of those 
But we know equally well that the Lords, 
acting in no national interest whatever, but merely for 


statesmen. 


their ground rents, have flatly declined to deal even with 
average Liberalism, and are in open insurrection against 
the party system as men so moderate as Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Haldane interpret it. They are, in a word, in 
a state of rebellion against modern Government, and if a 
file of guards is not to be ordered into the Central Hall 
of Westminster Palace, and the doors of the Gilded 
Chamber shut against all peers attempting to enter it, 
the expedient of enlarging the membership of the House 
through the action of the Crown alone remains to us. 
It is a regular and not a large extension of the powers 
of the Crown that, when the popular will is continually 
and permanently thwarted, as it has been thwarted since 
1906, the Sovereign should intervene to carry it into 
law. The medium of such action is, of course, the advice 
of the King’s Ministers, which, according to Bagehot, in 
itself represents, in this case of the creation of peers, a 
substantial constitutional authority. 

The Liberal Party therefore appeals directly to 
the Crown, and says, 


with respect, that it is its 
duty and right and power to act on the verdict 
of 1910, when that verdict has been clearly em- 
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bodied in proceedings and Acts of the House of 
Commons. What is the Crown in a country like our 
It lives by and for the people. The future of the 
monarchy is absolutely bound up with democracy. The 
more conservative forces in the country will always sup- 
port it; our “ Crowned Republic ’’ rests on the fact that 
even if some classes regard the monarchy as a stand-by 
for privilege and property, the masses also accept it as 
a guarantee that their liberties are to hold, and that 
progress to further franchises is not to be barred. No 
King has tasted the fruits of this popular attachment to 
the Throne more freely than Edward the Seventh, or 
has labored more steadily to enjoy and deserve them and 
to hand them on to his successor. 


own? 


But if we appeal to 
the Crown, we also appeal to the people. We are 
approaching a critical hour; the peers are immovable, 
the menace to democracy remains in its full force, and 
the attitude of men like Lord Hugh Cecil shows that the 
most reactionary doctrine will be used to sustain it. 
Renewed and powerful agitation should at once be set 
on foot all over the country; based on the claim for a 
settlement of the conflict with the House of Lords in a 
sense favorable to popular government. 





THE POSITION CLEARED. 


THE position of the Government and party has been 
satisfactorily cleared by the statements of the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Monday. Grave difficulties and some uncertainties 
remain ahead, but for the present the ground is clear, 
the proposals of the Government are known, and there 
is no doubt as to the immediate line of advance. The 
points that have been in controversy since the close of 
the Elections have, in fact, been resolved in favor of 
the fighting policy on which the bulk of the party was 
firmly resolved. The governing consideration was the 
nature of the solution to be proposed for the constitu- 
tional difficulty. Here there could be no doubt at all, 
after the expressions of opinion last week, that the party 
was determined to adhere to the policy of limiting the 
Veto, decided on after full deliberation by the Govern- 
ment of 1907. Everyone is aware that this limita- 
tion is not the last word on the constitutional question, 
and there is, accordingly, no objection to the submission 
of later and separate schemes of reconstruction for de- 
liberate consideration. The overwhelming opinion of the 
party, however, was, as we contended, that the existing 
power of the Veto must be broken before these complex 
schemes of reconstruction, which cause so much division 
of opinion, could profitably be taken up. 
over, abundantly clear that, if any alteration of policy 


It was, more- 


were needed, the time for it was before, and not imme- 
diately after, a general election in which that policy 
had been the leading issue. Any change of front would 
unavoidably have been interpreted as a weakening of 
principle. For the immediate future, however, there 
is now, fortunately, no doubt. 
gestions of the Government will be viewed with 
a certain intellectual interest. But the operative resolu- 
tions on which we shall fight will be those dealing with 


the financial and the legislative Veto. 


The constructive sug- 











Until this preliminary point was settled, the action of 
the Government and the party alike was paralysed. Both, 
now that they are clear as to identity of aim, are free 
to take up the question of tactics, and here, again, two 
decisive points were settled on Monday. In the first 
place, as repeatedly urged in Tue Nation, Mr. Asquith 
agreed to introduce the Veto resolutions into the House 
of Lords as well as into the House of Commons. We 
may assume that they will be rejected in the one place 
with a majority as decisive as that which will carry 
them in the other, and we have then the situation in 
which the ultimate question of constitutional authority 
may fairly be posed. It will then have to be asked 
whether there is no method, short of putting the country 
to all the turmoil of a second General Election, by which 
a few hundred irresponsible hereditary legislators who 
have for three years defied the representatives of the 
people, and who have for generations exercised their 
whole power uniformly on one side of politics, can be 
brought to accept a position which will still leave them 
great influence, but will no longer enable them to treat 
the King’s Government with contempt. We shall have 
to test the means available for the purpose; but, mean- 
while, we had on Monday, and this is our second point, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s decisive pledge that the Govern- 
ment would make the possession of such powers a ques- 
tion on which it would stand or fall. 

Thus the whole statement of the Albert Hall may 
be said to be re-asserted as the declared policy of the 
The Veto is to be preferred to all 
other issues, awaiting only the adjustment of those 
practical necessities of Supply, without which the 
Government cannot be carried on. To the Veto the 
Government is pledged, and not merely to a Veto Bill, 
but to a Veto Limitation Act. Without the power 
necessary to transform the Bill into an Act, the Govern- 
ment will no longer go on. Not only so. It will be the 
last Liberal Government that will hold office until the 
power to obtain such an Act is available. 


Liberal Government. 


It is possible, though, as we argue elsewhere, not 
at all inevitable, that this means a General Election in 
Such a contest can be faced with 
equanimity, provided we remain, as we now have every 


the near future. 


hope of remaining, a united party, clear as to its aims 
and free from all suspicion of weakness on its avowed 
principles. As to our prospects of success, they will 
The first is the 


maintenance of the alliance between the British and 


depend largely on two considerations. 


| Irish democracies; the second, closely intertwined with 





it, is the safe passage of the Budget into law. Mr. 
Redmond, who has been very justly laying great stress 
on the importance of co-operation between the democratic 
elements in the two islands, cannot do more to forward 
a firm understanding than by making his fellow country- 
men appreciate the importance attached to the Budget 
on this side of St. George’s Channel. The Budget is for 


Englishmen and’ Scotsmen the first effective weapon 
forged for the assault on the great land monopoly, and 
though the land clauses may look differently in Irish 
eyes, that is, in the main, because they are aimed, in 
effect, at the condition of urban life in Great Britain, 
while the Irish agrarian problem has been approached 
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by British Liberals on other lines. The whisky duties 
to which the Irish object are of vastly less importance 
in Great Britain, and if interest attaches to their main- 
tenance, it is mainly because any alteration im the 
Budget, however small, would be quoted as a justifica- 
tion of the action of the Lords. We can hardly doubt 
that the diplomatic abilities of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be equal, under conditions such as these, 
to the task of arranging a compromise which will enable 
the Budget to become law. The result will be to avoid 
a discouragement and despondency on the popular side 
which might be fatal, and to relax the abnormal efforts 
on the part of property, liquor, and land which we 
witnessed in January last. For the moment, we trust 
that the democratic parties, having now a clear issue 
before them, will refrain, so far as human nature 
allows, from vain recriminations as to what was, or what 
might have been, last month, and will force themselves 
to the full recognition of the serious fact that the main 
battle on the greatest constitutional issue since 1832 
still lies before them, that defeat means not only the 
indefinite postponement of social progress, but the 
triumph of a definite policy of Reaction, Protection, and 
Militarism. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE. 


A.THoucH we fear that a Royal Commission is a 
clumsy instrument for solving the more delicate problems 
of humanity, it may serve, by throwing a searchlight 
upon dark spots in the social system, to educate public 
opinion towards certain urgent issues of reform. In this 
spirit we welcome the important inquiry into the Law of 
Divorce which a small, well-chosen group of men and 
We could have wished that 
the Commission had been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of at least one working woman in direct and 
intimate touch with the class and sex whose interests 
are most vitally affected by the admitted defects in the 
working of existing laws. 


women are now opening. 


Nor would it have been amiss 
to add one of those modern thinkers and observers who, 
in this question at any rate, can claim to be our most 
competent practical sociologists. 

The main issues, as they open out in the inquiry, 
fall under two heads, that of the desirability of changes 
in our existing laws of Divorce and Separation, and that 
of reforms in administration, with the object of bringing 
existing remedies within the reach of the poorer classes. 
Under the first head there is very little in the shape of 
admitted facts to go upon. We are, for the most part, 
in the region of private opinion, and that upon a subject 
peculiarly exposed to personal prejudice and passion. 
It is, however, satisfactory to recognise a pretty close 
agreement among judicial and other official witnesses in 
favor of an extension of divorce to cases of permanent 
lunacy, habitual drunkenness, and long terms of penal 
servitude. On the question of still further relaxation of 
the divorce law, and its equal application to the two 
sexes, the widest divergencies of opinion are displayed. 
Upon one day the Commission was engaged with Sir John 
Bigham, who doubts the gain of any extension of divorce, 





and defends the inequality in facilities for divorce as 
between the sexes by the doctrine of the 
slip,’’ and Sir George Lewis, who favors absolute 
equality for the sexes, and an inclusion of cruelty and 
The 
judgment expressed by Sir George, as the result of more 


‘ 


‘ accidental 


desertion as separate sufficient grounds for divorce. 


than half a century’s experience, that “ adultery simply 
and solely should be a ground for divorce for either 
party,’’ though not commanding the assent of all the 
witnesses, will, we think, commend itself as obviously 
reasonable to the great majority of fair-minded people. 
We are aware that many persons honestly believe 
that any relaxation of the marriage laws must mean the 
weakening of moral obligations. Sir Benjamin Deane, 
for example, expressed this view in the following 
amazing utterance: ‘“‘ In the old days before the divorce 
law, people did not marry without the most careful con- 
sideration, and, when married, they settled down to the 
life. Now people marry too early, without due care as 
to whether they are suited to each other, and under the 
feeling that they can get rid of each other easily if so 
disposed.” It would, we hold, be difficult to find any 
support for the assertions of fact or of opinion 
conveyed in this answer. If the arrangements of the 
Commission are so ordered as to admit the summoning 
of witnesses representing all grades of our society, we 
imagine that the Commissioners will be impressed by 
the strength of opinion in favor of a relaxation of 
divorce in certain directions as an aid to social morality. 
On the other main issue, the cheapening and easing 
of the operation of the existing law, there is an agree- 
ment on the grievance, but a stubborn diversity of 
opinion as to remedies. Divorce is at present admittedly 
a privilege of the well-to-do. The costs of an action in 
the High Court place it entirely outside the reach of the 
working-classes. So far as the vast majority of the 
nation is concerned, the law is therefore inoperative. 
The partial relief afforded by the law of 1896, granting 
judicial separations, undeniably leads to immorality, and 
in some quarters to a wide prevalence of illegitimacy. 
Mr. Tijou, High Bailiff to the West Ham County Court, 
startled the Commission by attributing to the present 
difficulty of divorce a large measure of responsibility for 
the increase of illegitimacy and the neglect of children in 
the poorest parts of East London. But while the evil of 
withholding facilities of divorce from the workers is 
generally admitted, official opinion differs as to methods 
of redress. County Court judges and registrars plead for 
the County Court as the proper instrument of admini- 
stration, and Sir George Lewis would extend the juris- 
diction to local stipendiary magistrates. Others prefer 
to retain the jurisdiction within the High Court and 
would be prepared, either to try divorce cases at Assizes, 
or to empower local judicial authorities to take deposi- 
tions on behalf of the High Court so as to keep down the 
expenses of a trial. Difficulties bristle in either path. 
The maintenance of a sole Court in London, or the mere 
supplement of Assizes, would do little to meet the case of 
the poorer working classes, and the expensesof a defended 
suit in a County Court would, for most people, prove an 
impassable barrier. Moreover, in the administration of 
a law where so much discretion must be vested in the 
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judge in the interpretation of elastic terms like cruelty, it 
seems possible that the fifty-five County Courts might 
evolve widely divergent standards of divorce, producing 
on a smaller scale some of the evils rampant in the 
United States. Might it not prove more practicable to 
allow a reasonable discretion to magistrates granting 
judicial separations to expand a separation order into a 
complete divorce, subject to an assent of the High Court 
to a case stated by the magistrate? Unless some such 
simple method can be safely adopted, the unequal ad- 
ministration of the divorce law hardly seems capable of 
effective redress. 

The urgency of this redress can only be realised by 
those familiar with the detailed circumstances, economic 
and moral, of the life of the poorer grades of workers in 
our cities. The depths of misery and degradation due 
to the compulsory maintenance of hopelessly disastrous 
unions upon the one hand, and to the economic and 
moral helplessness of deserted women with dependent 
families upon the other, have not yet been fully probed 
by the Commission. When they are, the utter triviality 
of most of the solemn official “ remedies” will be ob- 
vious. We are much mistaken if the Commission, pro- 
vided it pursues its inquiry deep enough, will not 
disclose roots of the marriage problem which drive far 


deeper into the social soil than is yet revealed by the 
official evidence. 





IRELAND’S INTEREST IN THE BUDGRT. 


Ir the Government has successfully solved its other 
tactical problems, that of the Budget remains. Probably a 
little suspense—though delay is costly—may be desirable. 
The Budget is not known in Ireland as it is known in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. The Budget League 
and the Free Trade Union both left Ireland out of their 
campaign. In Ulster and many of the Irish towns the 
merits of the Budget are recognised, and a feeling of 
fraternity with our trade unionists exists. But dis- 
tillers and publicans there are at least as powerful poli- 
tically as brewers and publicans on this side of the Irish 
Sea, and just as strongly anti-Budget. Their hostility, 
however, is mainly directed to the spirit duties. The 
licence duties are a minor matter. 





A wave of temper- 
ance has been passing over Ireland. The consumption 
of whisky has been much reduced, and the new whisky 
duties get the whole credit of the change, though they 
only deserve a modest share. One small and rather bad 
tax (the stamp duties on land transfer) has also caused 
trouble ; for the transfer of land is a chief occupation in 
Ireland, in consequence of the Land Act. But the total 
yield is a mere trifle. 

But the case for the Budget in Ireland is far 
stronger even than in Scotland and England, because the 
benefits on the expenditure side are, proportionately, so 
much greater. It is officially estimated that all the new 
taxes will only draw half a million from Ireland, whereas 
the new expenditure on Irish Old Age Pensioners alone 
is nearly 2} millions, to which another £350,000 
annually would be added by the removal of the pauper 
disqualification. Altogether, including land and educa- 
tion and Universities, Ireland secures well over three 





millions in return for £500,000—i.e., £6 for every £1 
subscribed. The sum is startling and significant. It 
proves conclusively, if further proof were needed, that 
this is a Poor Man’s Budget, and that Mr. William 
O’Brien is the rich man’s advocate. The Irish rich man has 
to pay more, in exactly the same proportion as wealthy 
Scots and Englishmen. And he cries out and complains, 
quite like the English Duke (but through the mouth of 
Mr. O’Brien) about “the robbery and plunder of Ire- 
land.”’ The assurance of the Factionists on Irish plat- 
forms is, indeed, astounding. Mr. Maurice Healy 
has been dedlaring in Cork that the Budget costs Ireland 
two millions, when the truth is that Ireland gains a 
clear advantage of two millions and a-half. 

The alternative to the Budget is, of course, to go 
on borrowing, and to drop the removal of the pauper 
disqualification. This alternative is wasteful of public 
money and credit, as well as lowering to the political 
prestige of the Government. If adopted, it will cer- 
tainly prejudice the constitutional advice which the 
Prime Minister will, in due course, tender to the King. 
For the natural answer will be: “How can you claim 
to have a majority of the House of Commons in the full 
sense if you cannot pass the Budget; and if you cannot 
pass the Budget, how can you demand the absolute 
removal of that Veto on finance which was the cause of 
the late crisis and dissolution?’’ But for Ireland the 
alternative is obviously much worse than for England. 
In the first place, without the Budget Ireland is paying 
a much higher proportion of the revenue than she will 
pay after the Budget is passed. In the second place, she 
will suffer far more than any other part of the Kingdom 
through failure to remove the pauper disqualification. 
And, in the third place, the factor of high credit, which 
matters comparatively little to us, is almost vital to 
Ireland, because it is on behalf of Ireland that British 
credit is being every year employed to the tune of five 
millions sterling. The “Cork Examiner,’’ in a very 
thoughtful article last Monday, argues that if the figures 
were known, “ many persons who have expressed strong 
antagonism to Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget would modify 
their views considerably,’’ and the same point is urged 
with equal force by Mr. Diamond in the “ Free- 
man’s Journal.’’ How, asks our Irish contemporary, 
could the rejection of the Budget improve the chances 
of Home Rule? But if the answer be that Home Rule 
will not be forwarded, but retarded, then the Budget 
may be considered on its merits. “ A very large number 
of people in this country,’’ continues the “ Cork 
Examiner,’’ “are desirous that the promised pauper 
disqualification (which at present prevents about 
£350,000 additional being distributed in Old Age 
Pensions in Ireland) should be abolished; and how 
can this be accomplished if the Irish Party rejects the 
Budget which provides the cash? 
cannot have it both ways; and if a surtax on large 
incomes and increased estate duties impose burdens on 
the rich (which is the Liberal programme), the wealthy 
may have grounds to grumble, but the poor benefit.’’ 

We need not dwell further upon this shrewd Irish 
comment. The figures are overwhelming. 
about £535,000; Ireland 


It is clear that we 


Ireland pays 
gain 


stands to about 
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£3,254,000. On the taxation side of the account we 
have the following official estimates :— 


£ 

Tobacco duties 180,000 
Income tax ... 100,000 
Spirit duties 80,000 
Liquor licences 60,000 
Estate duties 52,000 
Urban land taxes ... — ... 24,000 
Petrol duties and motor licences... 22,000 
Stamps 17,000 

Total Irish contribution... 535,000 


On the other side of the account are the sums spent 
in Ireland :— 


£ 

Present Pensions ... 2,460,000 
Qualification of Paupers 350,000 
Education and Land Services ... 400,000 
Labor Exchanges (say) ... 10,000 
Roads sad <n die 22,000 
Relief of Rates in towns... 12,000 

£3,254,000 


Thus—to adopt the picturesque imagery of Mr. Seddon 
—we may see in this Budget a stream of sovereigns 
running in the shape of Irish taxes to England, and 
another stream in the shape of English expenditure in 
Ireland flowing back to Dublin 
is six times the volume of the first. 


But the second stream 
For every sovereign 
that Mr. Lloyd George takes from Ireland he gives six 
back. 





CHINA IN MOTION. 
Tue happenings of the past month in Thibet have in- 
evitably been regarded by most of us primarily as a 
chapter in the history of a mysterious theocracy. That 
certainly is their dramatic, their human, aspect. For 
some centuries, until Lord Curzon cast his eyes upon her, 
Thibet had had no history. One Dalai Lama after an- 
other had satisfactorily materialised the soul of Buddha 
in its infant body. Each Dalai Lama in his turn had 
ceased to sin by living, towards the age of eighteen—an 
amiable habit that confirmed the priests who surrounded 
him in their faith in a Providence which left them per- 
The 
sleepy round which consisted in the immaculate birth 


petually the trustees and ministers of a minor. 


and more guilty death of Dalai Lamas was suddenly 
broken by one barbarian invasion, only to be followed 
by a permanent Chinese occupation. Twice in five years 
the Incarnation of Buddha has fled from Lhasa—an acci- 
dent to which, it may be, he owes his preservation from 
the more humdrum and domestic perils which commonly 
menace his life at or about the age when he would 
normally aspire to rule. To-day he is at Darjeeling, a 
fugitive under the flag which was the first to invade his 
Alpine hermitage. 


thinks of the Babylonian captivity, of the papacy at 


One thinks of the episode as one 


Avignon, or of the flight of Pio Nono to Naples during 
the brief episode of the Roman Republic. 
of man he is, this Chinese Amban who has seized the 
sacred city—a Constable de Bourbon, or a minor Napo- 
The chances are that he is 
merely a commonplace Chinese official with the normal 
Celestial contempt for tributary peoples, backed in this 
instance by a faith in the efficacy of rifles and discipline 
The development of the 


What manner 


leon—we do not know. 


against gingals and anarchy. 





tragedy cannot fail to be interesting. There are factions 
among the Thibetans themselves. The Chinese appear 
to think that they can conjure the incarnation of Buddha 
from the Dalai Lama’s body, as easily as they can strip 
one of their own officials of his yellow jacket. Russia, 
orthodox even in the disputes of other creeds, has come 
forward to champion the fugitive Pontiff in the name of 
her own Buddhist subjects. Our own voice, more de- 
liberate, more secret, has yet to be heard at Peking. 
There are those who would like to see a Buddhist Pope 
comfortably settled in a British Avignon this side of the 
Himalayas. There are others, less imaginative, who 
would prefer to see the fugitive back again in his 
impenetrable sanctuary. 

The less dramatic aspect of this frontier tragedy 
is, perhaps, the more interesting. _The Thibetans are a 
proper subject for curiosity and romance. But the 
Chinese must be taken more seriously. If the Thibetans 
have suffered, it is the Chinese who have acted. That, 
after all, is something of a portent, to be classed with 
the speaking ox in Livy. After centuries of immo- 
bility, amid which the tradition of conquest and expan- 
sion had utterly decayed, China appears as an aggressive 
Imperialist force. One can only guess at her motive for 
asserting the reality of her suzerainty over Thibet. The 
chances are that it was a calculation much like Lord 
Curzon’s. East and West, Peking and Simla, reason on 
closely parallel lines, when they conceive themselves to 
Thibet is 
the mountain-wall of China as well as of India, and the 


be faced with a problem in self-preservation. 


Chinese presumably argued that they could use it as a 
barrier against Russia only by making their occupation 
Whether they waited, as Lord Curzon did, 
to entrap the Dalai Lama in any fresh coquettings with 
St. Petersburg we do not know. 


effective. 


The chances are that 
they were asserting themselves in one direction chiefly 
because they had met with a check in another. The 
Japanese, in recent months, have riveted their ascen- 
The Chinese, 
apprehensive and wounded in their pride, turned to a 
quarter where, as yet, their claim of right is not dis- 
puted. That has invariably been the mechanics of all 
movement in the East. 


dency yet more firmly upon Manchuria. 


From the first irruption of 
the nations down to the immigrations of the Turks and 
Tartars, it has been some pressure from the further 
East which has sent the Oriental moving towards the 
West. 
proof of returning vitality. 


In its way, this fresh development is a crude 
It is rarely in a spiritual 
advance that a new flood of national life first shows 
itself. 
some claim to territory, some desperate effort to snatch 


The easiest form of self-assertion is always in 
a vanishing right. The Young Turks have become sen- 
sitive about Crete long before they have succeeded in 
putting their own house in order. The Chinese re- 
assert their claim to Thibet, while the whole problem of 
their internal reorganisation remains in suspense. So it 
is, alike in China and in Turkey, that the army is the 
first department of the sphere of government to trans- 
form itself, partially indeed, yet with a certain success, 
according to European models. 

The fragmentary news which reaches us inthis country 
from China has suggested, as one reads it piecemeal, an 
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undecided and unintelligible struggle between reaction 
and reform. The largest projects are launched, only to 
be overthrown by some Palace intrigue among the 
Manchus, the ladies of the Court, and the eunuchs. On 
a closer view, the course of events lends itself to a much 
more hopeful reading than that. The reaction can 
triumph in the Palace, but it invariably succumbs 
to the inevitable movement of the times. There was 
a moment of extravagant hope when the late Emperor, 
under the guidance of the revolutionary philosopher, 
Kang-yu-Wei, was in process of transforming the 
heavens and the earth by a series of radical decrees. 
Menaced by the Dowager-Empress, he summoned the 
reputed reformer, Yuan-Shih-Kai, to back him in Peking 
with his German-drilled troops. The reformer came, only 
to sell himself to the formidable old lady of the reaction. 
Very slowly, and by easy stages, the apparent traitor rose 
to power, and as he rose he made the Dowager-Empress 
herself, in spite of the Boxer movement, an instrument 
in the policy of reform. The curse of opium was com- 
bated, the bureaucracy transformed, education was 
advanced, the army re-organised, commissioners for the 
study of Western institutions sent abroad, the local 
administration in several provinces reformed, and the 
whole Civil Service permeated by young officials, largely 
Cantonese, who had studied in Japanese or European 
colleges. Then came the edict promising the gradual 
establishment of a Constitution within ten years. 
more the advance was broken. 


Once 
Yuan-Shih-Kai was dis- 
missed and disgraced, and it seemed that the influence 
of the more reactionary Manchus was once more in the 
ascendant. But the elected provincial councils none 
the less met last October. They debated with dignity 
and good sense; they asserted their independence with 
success against the officials who menaced it; they 
strengthened their position by asking only for reforms 
which are concrete and practical. 

The inference from these facts is fairly clear. The 
movement for reform is now too broad and too popular 
to be at the mercy of personal accidents. The chances are 
that the few Chinese personalities whose names we 
happen to know are really much less important than 
we are apt to suppose. They reign in our minds in 
vacuo ; in China they are two or three among hundreds 
of millions. The transformation of the central govern- 
ment will probably be the last stage in a long evolution. 
What is vital and important is that, in the provinces 
and the cities, here faster and there slower, the work of 
reconstruction does go busily forward. The certainty 
of a revival is not in doubt. What is doubtful is only 
how far the quicker motions and assured position of 
Japan will enable her to dominate the heart of China, 
as she has dominated Korea and South Manchuria. It 
is in its bearing on this problem that this odd, spasmodic 
act of self-assertion in Thibet gains significance. It 
may, when we know more of it, turn out to be a move 
actually inspired by the same Japanese influence which 
brought about the fall of the too-nationalist Yuan-Shih- 
Kai. It may, on the other hand, be a spontaneous act 
of calculating and far-seeing self-defence. If it is the 
latter, then at last, even though it be with uncertain 
steps, China has begun to walk by herself. 





PLUCKED FROM THE PIT. 


Tue Liberal Party has this week plucked its leaders from 
the pit into which they had nearly fallen, and has set 
their feet in the path in which they should go. In this 
task it has had three powerful allies. The first was Irish 
Nationalism, the second was the Labor Party, and the 
third was Mr. Redmond’s gifts as a Parliamentarian 
and his power to represent a cause left temporarily 
derelict by its natural leaders. But Liberalism has done 
something on its own account. The effect of the election 
on both sides has been the same ; it has emphasised, itali- 
cised, the party creed. The Tories have come back Tariff 
Reformersalmost to a man ; the Liberals, fresh from fight- 
ing a revolutionary issue, in which the new democracy 
drew strength from the old Liberal feeling about represen- 
tative government, have reappeared as an almost solid 
army of Radicalism. Moreover, this body has none of 
the malaise which besets a host fresh from a doubtful 
encounter. Wealth may have trampled down Free 
Trade in Southern England; but this is no discourage- 
ment to a Liberal Parliamentary party hailing from an 
almost solid North, where organised labor and the stern 
and bitter feeling about the Lords have swept kingdoms 
and counties that usually consider themselves pre- 
dominant forces in democratic politics. Add the fact 
that the new Liberal-Radical Party contains a larger 
infusion of young men than its predecessor, and one 
perceives the driving power that brought about the 
Cromwellian parleys of the rank and file with the Liberal 
leaders during this week and last. These parleys have 
had the desired result. The party has been brought to 
the fighting point ; timidities and pruderies have been 
roughly swept away—and the flag goes forward. 

This change of front and demeanor in Parliamentary 
Liberalism has had an unfortunate effect on the Opposi- 
tion. Like the Radicals, the Tory Party returned from 
the election with a song of victory on its lips. 
Beyond its personal view of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
Monster, it had one definite political idea—Protection. 
The debate on the Chamberlain amendment may have 
been a revelation to some of its members of the power 
and intellectual superiority of the Free Trade argument ; 
but Mr. Balfour, as a giant in the things of the mind, 
was confidently expected to put matters right. That 
great leader, however, had formed a different conception 
of the situation, and of the part which he desired to 
play in it. Mr. Balfour may really possess an intellec- 
tual conscience, or we may suppose that the prospect of 
office gave an unpleasant look to the gaudy lures which 
he had spread for the electors. In any case, he decided 
to dispense with these attractions, and during his speech 
the familiar Protectionist formule—‘‘ Work for All,”’ 
“The Foreigner Pays,’’ “ Your Food will Cost you 
Less ’’’—gradually melted away into the metaphysical 
mist. This was discouraging, but worse remained behind. 
Mr. Balfour had probably formed two fairly precise 
ideas of the situation. He has had enough of Revolu- 
tion, and he wanted to get the Budget out of the way. 
And he was in no mind to be suddenly called to power 
after a refusal of Supplies to the Government. In the 
first instance, he must have seen himself summoned in 
hot haste to a task for which he was both unfit and un- 
prepared. In the second, he recognised a sure means of 
hurling him on to the electorate with the smallest 
possible chance of a friendly reception. If he refused 
Supplies to the Liberals, the Liberals would naturally 
refuse Supplies to him. 

Beyond all this, a fascinating vista seemed likely 
to open to an ingenious mind in the prospect that the 
Government, forgetting its plain engagements of honor 
and obligations of policy, was going to “reform’”’ the 
House of Lords instead of destroying its Veto. Here, 
then, was a game in which Mr. Balfour’s speculative 
fancy would have found rich employment between this 
and Christmas. And he would not have played it alone. 
Lord Hugh Cecil has already made his seat on the front 
bench below the gangway a new fortification of the 
Balfourian spirit. Cecil answering to Cecil, these in- 


genuous critics would have made excellent sport of a 
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betrayed and distracted party, while the Order Book was 
piled high with amendments till Pelion heaped itself on 
Ossa. Such an amusement presented, as its sure reward, 
the total extinction of Radicalism, privilege saved, the 
Budget and its fruits scattered to the winds, and Mr. 
Balfour himself, temporarily delivered from the fear of 
his enemies on both sides of the House, given a bumping 
majority, to be played with and destroyed in its turn. 

How far this Balfourian paradise had advanced in 
its author’s imagination it is impossible to say; but 
events have given it a rude shock. The Prime Minister's 
speech on Monday, backed by Mr. Lloyd George’s in- 
cisive and expansive commentary, saved the situation for 
his party, just as last week’s announcement all but ruined 
it. But when Mr. Balfour rose to reply, he spoke as if 
nothing was changed. He assumed a still hostile Irish 
party, bent on refusing Supply. If this state of mind 
persisted, he knew that, if he would risk office, 
gained through the Irish-Tory coalition already 
offered him by Mr. O’Brien, he could have it. 
But he shrank back. For what gain could so sceptical 
@ spirit divine in a perilous deal with Nationalism 
on a scheme of Protection, not one fact or element of 
which had been thought out, and through the mazes of 
which his vague, unpractical intelligence would have 
groped in vain? Far better wait and trust to the growing 
confusions of the hour, the signs of alienation between 
Liberalism and the Cabinet. As it happened, he might 
have played the bold game with safety. The faithful 
warnings of the Liberal Parliamentary Party on the 
primacy of the Veto question, and Mr. Redmond’s 
clear presentment of the tactical issue, had done their 
work, and the ship’s course was turned in the right 
direction. But the official Tories could not overcome 
the fears of turning out the Government which had made 
their Whips watch with fevered eyes the lobby move- 
ments of the Irishmen. The story went about that a 
familiar humorist had playfully led a small body of his 
countrymen in the direction of the Opposition lobby, in 
order to enjoy the undisguised torture of Sir Alexander 
Acland Hood and his colleagues. Mindful of these 
alarms, the Tory leader played for safety. The Govern- 
ment should have their Supply. True, they would not 
pass the “ People’s Budget,’’ and they were actually pro- 
posing to kill the House of Lords first and then to re- 
form it. But these were the eccentricities of Radical 
strategy, not to be measured with the pressing needs of 
the hour. This care for constitutional decorum was 
expanded a little later on by Lord Hugh Cecil and 
other Conservative critics into a suggestion that the 
Commons should revert to their earlier practice of a 
Bill for every tax, and undoing the bundle of faggots 
which Gladstone tied up for them in 1861, present for 
the separate approval of their Lordships such imposts as 
the Tory minority in the Commons approved. 

But Mr. Balfour’s strategy found small favor with 
the Protectionists behind him. They saw power slippping 
from their leader’s listless grasp, and the Government 
once more in command of the electoral situation. 
Bitterly did they resent his weakness. Mr. Healy’s 
taunts, crude as they were, stung them deeply, and the 
reproaches of the “ Morning Post’’ reflected their 
wrath. But, in reality, it mattered little what Mr. 
Balfour did or did not do with the Government’s demand 
for the passage of Supply. The Coalition has been 
practically rallied again to the policy of “ Veto First,”’ 
which was its only reason for existence, the pith 
and meaning of all the success that the elections 
had brought it. It is still an unsolved mystery of 
politics why a Government full of able men should have 
so lost sight of, and touch with, its following ; why, when, 
speed and unity were essential, delay and dissension 
should have so prevailed ; why, when the direction was so 
plain that a wayfaring man need not err therein, a set of 
hieroglyphics should have been proposed for the Liberal 
Party to decipher ; why, when the Government was told 
to build up the House of Commons and to put down the 
House of Lords, nearly half the Cabinet—in the heat and 
din of a most dangerous Parliamentary situation—should 
have calmly set about the construction of a Senate. 


H. W. M. 





Life and Detters. 


THE SOVRANTY OF “SOCIETY.”’ 


How is it that while a working-class audience becomes 
wild with indignation when one of its chosen leaders 
dares to dwell upon its foibles or its vices, Society smiles 
complacently at every exposure of its folly, every repro- 
bation of its wickedness? It has always done so. 
“Vanity Fair’’ and “ The Newcomes’’ aroused no re- 
sentment, they were the favorite reading of the very 
people whom their satire was designed to flay. The more 
vehement denunciation of a recreant aristocracy and a 
vulgar new plutocracy by Carlyle and Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold’s taunts at the “ barbarian ’’ class, were treated 
by the objects of attack with the same amused interest as 
the present-day tirades of a Father Vaughan, or the 
mock revolutionism of Mr. Bernard Shaw. None of 
these things move them. Nay, one may go further, and 
say that Society thrives on such abuse. Denounce the 
idleness, frivolity, vice, luxury, display of “ high life,’’ 
its denizens, if they condescended to reply, would say, 
“Yes, this is the way we live; we can afford to do it. 
Don’t you wish you could? In your secret souls you all 
admire us for it.’’ It is the half-conscious recognition 
of the validity of this retort that makes all these lin- 
guistic assaults upon the fortress of Society so utterly 
innocuous. Those inside know very well how amenable 
are their fiercest critics to well-chosen social influences. 
It could hardly be otherwise. For, though “ Society ”’ 
forms but a minute fraction of our national life, its 
moral influence is pervasive, a very atmosphere in which 
we all live, move, and have our being. For though we 
may be born and reside in a distinctly inferior grade, 
we look for our rules of respectability in most matters of 
behavior, dress, bearing, habits, and interests, to the 
grade next above us, and they, in their turn, look up, 
and so it comes to pass that the “form,’’ “style,’’ 
“ fashions’ of the glorious beings at the top percolate 
through the social fabric and are imposed upon us in due 
course at our lower level. 

Nowhere does authority achieve such absolute 
finality as in the unanswerable phrase, ‘“‘ Madam, it is 
not worn.’’ Society rules by this moral prestige. To 
ask how it has acquired the sway is to ask for a complete 
history of modern England. No doubt the breakdown 
of fixed status, especially in the aristocracy, had much 
to do with its extension. A too exclusive aristocracy 
cannot radiate such power, for where there is no hope of 
entrance the prestige is one of impotent admiration, not 
of imitation. But the chief cause of the operation of 
the power is the full evolution of a great and highly 
stratified middle-class moving upward by hardly sen- 
sible gradation into aristocracy, and stooping in its lower 
reaches to meet the upper grades of the skilled and well- 
paid workers. Given this elaborate social-economic 
structure, the product of the industrial changes of the 
last century and a half, we have the prime condition of a 
moral control of Society, far more powerful, various, and 
pervasive than has been exercised in any other nation at 
any other age. This theme is handled ably and with 
profound insight by Mr. H. E. M. Stutfield in a work of 
realistic sociology, “The Sovranty of Society ’’ (Fisher 
Unwin). 

His treatment is the more effective because the 
writer is a Conservative in politics, and his diagnosis, 
though keen and even ruthless, is highly discriminative. 
He dwells little on the graver scandals and vices which 
stand in the limelight. He does not find “ Society” 
particularly wicked. Indeed, our “ Society’’ as com- 
pared with that of Imperial Rome, or medieval Florence, 
or eighteenth-century Paris, or even London under the 
Georges, is a cradle of innocence. There are not nearly 
so many black sheep, nor are they so black. Even the 
coarse brutalities and the mad recklessness which 
marked English “ Society ’’ in the eighteenth century, 
the drunkenness, gaming, and brawling, are no longer 
the accepted attributes of an English gentleman. The 





extravagances which mark our Society are less auda- 
cious, milder, and more consistently foolish. The life, 
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though equally destitute of principle or purpose, is less 
full-blooded and virile. The words which best express 
that life are sport, dissipation, frivolity, insipidity, 
triviality. It is, indeed, this last word which Mr. 
Stutfield rightly chooses to summarise the characteristic 
features of “ Society.”” Wherever Society lays hands on 
any occupation or practice, it trivialises it. And 
Society does directly, and not by subservient imitation 
only, interfere with so many of our institutions. It 
must do so, for it has to mould the character of the 
“Society” man or woman, to furnish them scope for 
“social” activities, and to secure supports for “the 
existing order of things,” of which Society is the de- 
corative frieze. So the hand of frivolity is laid upon 
our public schools to teach boys to be little “ sports- 
men ’’ and little “gentlemen,’’ in the first place, 
scholars afterwards, if at all. In all save an in- 
domitable few, the seeds of free curiosity and love of 
knowledge are destroyed, or their young shoots are 
carefully grafted on to some older stock of reputable 
learning. As Professor Veblen has shown in his 
“Theory of the Leisure Class,” all intellectual or cul- 
tural valuations are vitiated and reversed by the canons 
of social reputation, which give importance to studies 
in inverse ratio to the utility which they contain. 

Nor does religion fare much better. As a sub- 
sidiary instrument of Society, the modern Church not 
merely serves the ceremonial and sedative purposes for 
which it was primarily designed, but it blossoms out 
into a mass of light weekday functions destitute of any 
serious purpose, and, in the main, thin cloaks for 
frivolity. Or, again, if we ask what is wrong with our 
art, our graver literature or drama, why any worthy 
practice of these great creative arts is well-nigh im- 
possible, we are met by the same inevitable answer. 
Society, that sets the tone, does not want serious art 
and literature ; they bore it, and it recognises in them a 
deep-rooted hostility to itself. It belongs to frivolity, 
indeed, to be wayward and inconsistent: it plays pranks 
with its own nerves. So it will let in, and even sanc- 
tion with some brief stamp of fashion, some dangerous 
play of Mr. Galsworthy. But no great realistic work of 
wide and shaking purpose could have a run; the self- 
protective instinct of Society, operating through its 
press, its pulpit, its ubiquitous buzz of drawing-rooms, 
would soon stifle it. 

But Society enjoys special spheres of influence. The 
Army, the diplomatic service, and the Foreign Office 
have always belonged to it, and through them Society has 
pulled innumerable strings. It is just here that the 
crux of Army reform is found. How shall an Army 
which is primarily, not a profession, or a means of liveli- 
hood, but a “social function,’’ get itself reformed into 
“efficiency ’’’? Mr. Stutfield thinks that the illuminating 
confession that in the Army “ It is bad form to be keen ”’ 
is no longer true, and that a genuine spirit of reforma- 
tion has set in. But we doubt its lasting character, or its 
power so easily to extricate itself from the blight of sport 
and frivolity. 

More indirect, more insidious, and, perhaps, more 
dangerous is the grip of Society over politics. It is one 
thing to have an open formal oligarchy, as was the case 
half a century ago, quite another to have a formal demo- 
cracy with the real strings of government pulled from a 
few drawing-rooms in Mayfair, or by rich financiers who 
buy their right to call or block a public policy by sub- 
scriptions to the party fund. Mr. Stutfield’s caustic 
summary, though certainly not new, is deeply signifi- 
cant. “The Mandarins of the Front Bench on either 
side thoroughly understand each other; they abuse one 
another in public, but they are often in reality excellent 
friends, for, as they spring from the same classes, there 
is a bond of social union between them. You may now- 
adays have bitter political opponents calling one another, 
outside the House, by their Christian names; their 
families intermarry, and a high Tory will sometimes act 
as best man at a Radical politician’s wedding. Their 
virulent polemics, their furious logomachies across the 
floor of the House, are largely make-believe; and the 
week-end may find them shooting, golfing, or dining to- 
gether, just as though no political bar sundered them,”’ 





“ Yes,’’ it will be replied in one of those very phrases 
which Society has imposed for its protection, “ it is this 
absence of personal ill-feeling that is so admirable in our 
public life.” Just so long as this answer sounds satis- 
factory, will it remain true that private considerations 
(a synonym for Society) determine public policy. Nor 
is it in Parliament alone that social influences rule. 
Everyone acquainted with the workings of party politics 
is aware that the bestowal of “titles ’’ is only the most 
patent of the workings of the “social spoils’’ system 
which operates down to the most trifling use of invita- 
tions through every grade of popular life. 

One other avenue of this “ sovranty ’’ requires men- 
tion. From Society emanates the same taint of 
frivolity into our business life. Capable men are passed 
over in the control of our great businesses in favor of 
rich men. In some cases, notoriously our railroad system, 
the appointment of untrained and incompetent directors 
for their name and influence has done immeasurable 
damage. But the directorates of many other sorts of 
business suffer from the same inefficiency, at a time when 
other countries are selecting and training their best 
brains in order to keep abreast of new inventions and 
new modes of enterprise. 

How comes it that Society can exercise this baleful 
and multifarious power, can impose the maxims that 
it is bad “ form ’’ to be keen, or to exhibit strong feelings, 
to value steady industry, and to have serious interests in 
life? Perhaps this important question would be fully 
answered if we could explain to ourselves how the colossal 
act of impudence is possible by which the name 
“ Society ’’ has, with the connivance of all users of our 
language, been usurped by a tiny section whose power 
and practices, nay, whose very existence, are anti-social. 





“WHERE CRUEL RAGE.” 


“Fret not thyself,” sang the cheerful Psalmist—“ fret 
not thyself because of evildoers.” For they shall soon 
be cut down like the grass; they shall be rooted out; 
their sword shall go through their own heart ; their arms 
shall be broken; they shall consume as the fat of 
lambs, and as the smoke they shall consume away ; 
though they flourish like a green bay-tree, they shall be 
gone, and though we seek them, their place shall 
nowhere be found. A soothing consolation lies in the 
thought. Why should we fluster ourselves, why wax so 
hot, when time thus brings its inevitable revenges? 
Composed in mind, let us pursue our own unruffied 
course, with calm assurance that justice will at length 
prevail. Let us comply with the dictates of sweetness 
and light, in reasonable expectation that iniquity will 
melt away of itself, like a snail before the fire. If we 
have confidence that vengeance is the Lord’s and He 
will repay, where shall we find an outlet for our indigna- 
tion so secure? 

It was the pious answer made by Dr. Delany to 
Swift at the time when, torn by cruel rage, Swift was 
entering upon the struggle against Ireland’s misery. 
Swift appealed to him one day “whether the corrup- 
tions and villainies of men in power did not eat his 
flesh and exhaust his spirits?’”’ But Delany answered, 
“That in truth they did not.” “ Why—why, how can 
you help it? How can you avoid it?” asked the in- 
dignant heart. And the judicious answer came: “ Be- 
cause I am commanded to the contrary; ‘Fret not 
thyself because of the ungodly.’’”’ We are grateful to 
be reminded of so characteristic a scene by Miss Sophie 
Shilleto Smith, who has written for Messrs. Methuen a 
new account of the Dean’s life, with sympathy and 
knowledge, though with an immature sententiousness 
and uncertainty of judgment that one hopes are but the 
defects of youth’s incalculable advantages. We call 
the scene characteristic because, under the qualities that 
it reveals in Swift and Delany, it also reveals a deeply 
marked distinction between two orders of mankind, and 
the two speakers stand as their types. Dr. Delany we 
all know. He may be met in any — society— 
himself agreeable and tolerant, unwilling to judge lest 


he be judged, solicitous to please, careful not to lose 
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esteem, always welcome among his numerous acquaint- 
ances, sweetly reasonable, and devoutly confident that 
the tale of hideous wrong will right itself without his 
stir. No figure is more essential for social intercourse, 
or moves round the cultivated or political circle of his 
life with more serene success. 

To the great comfort of cultivated and political 
circles, the type of Swift is not so frequent or so com- 
prehensible. What place have those who fret not them- 
selves because of evildoers—what place in their tolerant 
society have they for uncouth personalities, terrible in 
their indignation? It is true that Swift was himself 
accounted a valued friend among the best wits and 
writers of histime. Bolingbroke wrote to him: “I loved 
you almost twenty years ago; I thought of you as well 
as I do now, better was beyond the power of concep- 
tion.”” Pope, also after twenty years of intimate friend- 
ship, could write of him: “ My sincere love of that 
valuable, indeed incomparable, man will accompany 
him through life, and pursue his memory were I to live 
a hundred lives.” Arbuthnot could write to him :— 

“‘DeaR FRIEND,—The last sentence of your letter plunged 
a dagger in my heart. Never repeat those sad, but tender, 
words, that you will try to forget me. For my part, I can never 
forget you—at least till I discover, which is impossible, another 
friend whose conversation could procure me the pleasure I 
have found in yours.” 

The friends of Swift—the men who could write like 
this—men like Bolingbroke, Pope, Arbuthnot, Addison, 
Steele, and Gay—were no sentimentalists; they rank 
among the shrewdest and most clear-eyed writers of our 
literature. And, indeed, to the present writer at all 
events, the difficulty of Swift’s riddle lies, not in his 
savagery, but in his charm. When we think of that 
tiger burning in the forests of the night, how shall we 
reconcile his fearful symmetry with “eyes azure as the 
heavens,’ which Pope describes as having a surprising 
archness in them? Or when a man is reputed the most 
embittered misanthrope in history, how was it that his 
intimate friend, Sheridan, could speak of that “ spirit 
of generosity and benevolence whose greatness and vigor, 
when pent up in his own breast by poverty and de- 
pendence, served only as an evil spirit to torment 
him’’? Of his private generosity, and his consideration 
for the poor, for servants, and animals, there are many 
instances recorded. For divergent types of woman- 
hood, whether passionate, witty, or intellectual, he 
possessed the attraction of sympathetic intimacy. A 
much younger woman of peculiar charm and noble 
character was his livelong friend, risking reputation, 
marriage, position, and all that many women most value, 
just for that friendship and nothing more. Another 





woman loved him with more tragic destiny. To Stella, | 


in the midst of his political warfare, he could write with 
the playfulness that nursemaids use for children, and 
most men keep for their kittens or puppies. In the 
“Verses on his own Death,” how far removed from the 
envy, hatred, and malice of the literary nature is the 
affectionate irony of those verses beginning :— 
“In Pope I cannot read a line, 

But with a sigh I wish it mine; 

When he can in one couplet fix 

More sense than I can do in six, 

It gives me such a jealous fit, 

I cry, ‘Plague take him and his wit.’ 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay 

In my own humorous biting way; 

Arbuthnot is no more my friend 

Who dares to irony pretend, 

Which I was born to introduce; 

Refined it first, and showed its use.” 
And so on down to the lines :-— 


“If with such talents Heaven has blest ’em, 
Have I not reason to detest ’em?” 

To damn with faint praise is the readiest defence of 
envious failure; but to praise with jealous damnation 
reveals a delicate generosity that few would look for in 
the hater of his kind. Nor let us forget that Swift 
Mo himself the inventor of the phrase “ Sweetness and 
ight.” 

These elements of charm and generosity have been 
too much overlooked, and they could not redeem the 
writer’s savagery in popular opinion, being overshadowed 





by that cruel indignation which ate his flesh and ex- 
hausted his spirit. Yet it was, perhaps, just from such 
elements of intuitive sympathy and affectionate good- 
will that the indignation sprang. Like most over- 
sensitive natures, he found that every new relation in 
life, even every new friendship that he formed, only 
opened a gate to new unhappiness. The sorrows of 
others were more to him than to themselves, and, like a 
man or woman that loves a child, he discovered that 
his affection only exposed a wider surface to pain. On 
the death of a lady with whom he was not very inti- 
mately acquainted, “I hate life,’’ he cried, “‘ when I 
think it exposed to such accidents: and to see so many 
thousand wretches burdening the earth while such as 
her die, makes me think God did never intend life for a 
blessing.”” It was not any spirit of hatred or cruelty, 
but an intensely personal sympathy with suffering, that 
tore his heart and kindled that furnace of indignation 
against the stupid, the hateful, and the cruel to whom 
most suffering is due ; and it was a furnace in which he 
himself was consumed. Writing whilst he was still a 
youth, in “ The Tale of a Tub,” he composed a terrible 
sentence, in which all his rage and pity and ironical 
bareness of style seem foretold: “‘ Last week,’’ he says, 
“ T saw a woman flayed, and you will hardly believe how 
much it altered her person for the worse.” “Only a 
woman’s hair,’’ was found written on the packet in 
which that memorial of Stella was preserved, and we 
do not know in what elegy there breathes a prouder 
or more poignant sorrow. 

When he wrote the Drapier Letters, Ireland lay 
before him like a woman flayed. Of the misery of 
Ireland it was said (we think by Sheridan) :— 

“It fevered his blood, it broke his rest, it drove him at 
times half frantic with furious indignation, it sunk him at 
times in abysses of sullen despondency, it awoke in him 
emotions which in ordinary men are seldom excited save by 
personal injuries.” 

This cruel rage over the wrongs of a people whom he did 
not love, and whom he repeatedly disowned, drove him 
to the savage denunciations in which he said of Eng- 
land’s nominee: “It is no dishonor to submit to the 
lion, but who, with the figure of a man, can think with 
patience of being devoured alive by a rat?’’ It drove 
him also to the great principle, still too slowly 
struggling into recognition in this country, that “ all 
government without the consent of the governed is the 
very definition of slavery.” It inspired his ‘“‘ Proposal 
for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” in which 
the advice to “‘ burn everything that came from England 
except the coals and the people,’’ might serve as the 
motto of the present Sinn Fein movement. And it 
inspired also that other ‘‘ Modest Proposal for Pre- 
venting the Children of Ireland from being a burden to 
their Parents and Country, and making them beneficial 
to the Public. Fatten them up for the Dublin market ; 
they will be delicious roast, baked, or boiled.’’ 

As wave after wave of indignation passed over him, 
his wrath at oppression extended to all mankind. In 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” it is the human race that lies 
before him, how much altered for the worse by being 
flayed! But it is not pity he feels for the victim now. 
In man he only sees the littleness, the grossness, the 
stupidity, or the brutal degradation of Yahoos. Unlike 
other satirists—unlike Juvenal or Pope or the author of 
“ Penguin Island,’’ who comes nearest to his manner—he 
pours his contempt, not upon certain types of folly or 
examples of vice, but upon the race of man as a whole. 
“T heartily hate,’ he wrote to Pope soon after “ Gul- 
liver ’’ was published, “I heartily hate and detest that 
animal called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth.”” The philanthropist will often 
idealise man in the abstract and hate his neighbor at 
the back door, but that was not Swift’s way. He has 
been called an inverted hypocrite, as one who makes 
himself out worse than he is. We should rather call 


him an inverted idealist, for, with high hopes and 
generous expectations, he entered into the world, and, 
lacerated by rage at the cruelty, foulness, and lunacy 
he there discovered, he poured out his denunciations 
upon the crawling forms of life whose filthy minds were 
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well housed in their apelike and corrupting flesh—a bag 
of loathsome carrion. 

“ Noli emulari,” sang the cheerful Psalmist ; “ Fret 
not thyself because of evildoers.” How easy for most 
of us it is to follow that comfortable counsel! How 
little strain it puts upon our popularity and our 
courage! And how amusing it is to watch the course 
of human affairs with tolerant acquiescence! Yes, but, 
says Swift, “ amusement is the happiness of those who 
cannot think,’’ and may we not say that acquiescence is 
the cowardice of those who dare not feel? There will 
always be some, at least, in the world whom savage 
indignation, like Swift’s, will continually torment. It 
will eat their flesh and exhaust their spirits. They 
would gladly be rid of it, for, indeed, it stifles their 
existence, depriving them alike of pleasure, friends, and 
the objects of ambition—isolating them in the end as 
Swift was isolated. If only the causes of their indigna- 
tion would cease, how gladly they would welcome the 
interludes of quiet! But hardly is one surmounted 
than another overtops them like a wave, nor have the 
stern victims of indignation the smallest hope of de- 
liverance from their suffering, until they lie, as Swift 
has now lain for so many years, where cruel rage can 
tear the heart no more—“ Ubi seva indignatio cor 
ulterius lacerare nequit.” 





THE DECAY OF MELODRAMA. 


THERE is a state of mind in which it is proper to visit 
a melodrama, as there is a state of mind in which it is 
proper to go to church. You must leave behind you 
your problems, your bewilderments, your eccentricities. 
On this stage nothing is in doubt. It is not here that 
new casuistries are applied to old sins, or fresh solu- 
tions sought for ancient bewilderments. You expect 
from the melodramatist a firm and unquestioning 
morality, a well-tried plot, an inevitable end. His 
message has the certainty of orthodox preaching, and it 
comes to you with the assurance of anonymity. The 
author’s name, perhaps, is in the bills; but you do not 
look for it. The curtain is his surplice, the cheers of 
the gallery his ordination. He stands in an apostolic 
succession, and you may predict of him, before you have 
seen his piece, that he will question none of the councils 
and prevaricate over none of the articles. In his pulpit 
there is no heresy. Virtue will always triumph. Of 
his erring characters one at least will have a heart of 
gold. The ingénue will assuredly wear yellow hair. 
The villainess will certainly dress in black. You go to 
the solemn performance, not because you look for 
novelty, but because you are comfortably certain of its 
absence. It is a ritual, and you love it because it stirs 
in your breast the older loyalties, the surer faiths of our 
race. You would resent a variation, as you would a 
new ceremonial in your village church. So it was that 
our ancestors saw life, and so our descendants will see it. 
The footlights are a consecrated illumination which 
range the shadows and adjust the glories, as men have 
chosen to see them adjusted, since ever their hands 
could clap. On this stage no piece is ever stale. It 
has its repertory theatre in every village booth, where 
still you may see the classic “Iron Box ”’—an adapta- 
tion of Godwin’s “ Caleb Williams ”’—or the older and 
still more classic “ Sweeney Todd.”” They have never 
bent to changing fashions. Their morality submits to 
no social evolution. Their judgments admit no “ larger 
hope.” In their world, vice is vice and virtue is virtue, 
and the naval officer always marries the golden girl. 
Here alone is your quod semper, your quod ubique. 
Cross the Channel, and you will find that strolling com- 
panies are playing the same pieces with the same 
morality to Norman peasants at village fairs. The 
uniforms are changed. The local color is varied. But 
the same brave men share with the same tender women 
the splendors of the stage and the plaudits of the pit. 

A blind man who knows the traditions of our stage 
can find his way’to the melodrama with no guiding 
hand to lead him. The acid scent of oranges is its 
symbol and advertisement. The orange-seller does not 





ply her trade outside the theatres where strenuous crowds 
are waiting to be harrowed by “ Justice,” or to be 
caught in some guilty triangle of the affections. The 
orange is not the fruit of the intellectuals, nor yet of 
the frivolous and the light-minded. It is part of a 
usage which never varies. Where Drury Lane opens 
towards Covent Garden this venerable trade grew up. 
An innovating London has swept away the cloistered 
inns and the timbered houses. The narrow lanes admit 
to-day the sun which for three centuries they never saw, 
and wild flowers are growing on the waste land where once 
was the centre of a nation’s revels. But the faint scent 
from the orange-woman’s basket brings back with it the 
ghosts who sold and bought and paid their duty to melo- 
drama on this narrow acre between restoration and 
revolution, from Commonwealth to County Council. 
Just so Nell Gwynne must have stood as the chairs and the 
coaches set down their brilliant burdens. In these days 
oranges were not the exclusive solace of the pit. One is 
constrained to believe that King Charles himself must 
have devoured them between the acts and flung the skins 
upon the floor of the royal box. 

It was the orange-woman who lured us into the 
Aldwych Theatre. Cucullus non facit monachum. It 
takes more than an orange to make a melodrama. We 
confess we were a little suspicious of the title of the 
piece. “The Bad Girl of the Family’’ has a mere- 
tricious, even a modern, ring about it. The true melo- 
drama deals rather with the good girl. Its votaries are 
interested, above all, in the triumph of virtue. Nor were 
the posters altogether promising. That lady with the 
sinister leer belongs to another tradition. oman in 
melodrama is not the destroyer or the vampire. She 
errs, indeed, but always by the defects of her qualities. 
If we are to consider it nicely, Mr. Walter Melville’s 
piece marks a decay and a decline in British melodrama. 
The music-hall has invaded his stage, and the clowning 
riots out of all reason and proportion. Melodrama de- 
mands its broad humors, its physical jokes, its recog- 
nised absurdities. But here, too, something is due to 
tradition. It is to sin against all the canons of the art 
that the tragic characters should themselves lapse into 
their moments of buffoonery. The essence of the tradi- 
tion is its sincerity, its broad and clear-browed serious- 
ness. We must know from the beginning who are the 
laughable and who are the pathetic personages. What is 
tolerable in the Irishman or the old woman is not allowed 
in the heavy lady or the ingénue. We respect a yellow 
wig when we see it; it may make us weep, it may make 
us cheer, but it must not make us laugh. We know the 
deep chest notes appropriate to stage wickedness; they 
must not be varied by a screaming falsetto. It is, more- 
over, past all forgiving that a moving scene, in which 
the heroine is about to be arrested for a murder, should 
suddenly degenerate into a pillow-fight between girls and 
policemen. We speak of these things gravely and with 
regret. There is a great classic tradition to conserve, 
and no one who honors the history of our stage can see 
it violated without a serious protest. Mr. Melville is 
playing Strausslike tricks with a form as reverent and 
inviolable as the symphony itself. These indecent 
familiarities, where all should be high purpose and pure 
emotion, are as gross violations of good taste as the 
splashing of the baby in its bath midway in the Sym- 
phonia Domestica, or the bleating of the sheep in Don 
Quixote. Mr. Melville murders passably well. But the 
suspicion seizes us that he does not take his own plots 
seriously. We do. We were all agog for the tragic 
sequel. We thrilled when the “bad girl’’ rushed, a 
panting fugitive, into that bedroom. We applauded 
with all our hands when those spirited girls vowed that 
they would save their comrade. The least that we ex- 
pected was that one of them would thrust her slender 
arm, like Catharirte Douglas, into the staple of the lock. 
There had come one of those tense heroic moments for 
which melodrama exists. It was an impishness worthy 


of Mr. Shaw which gave us a pillow-fight for our anti- 
climax. We hasten to add that, although Mr. Melville’s 
piece is decadent and frivolous melodrama, it does at 
least retain some relics of a great inheritance. The “ bad 
girl” is really good at heart—had it been otherwise we 
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should not have deemed her history worthy of notice, 
nor would the crowds have flocked to see her. The 
morality throughout rings true and sure—though the 
moral speeches, we regret to state, are almost epigram- 
matic in their brevity. There is a convict scene, and a 
stirring marriage scene. There is a bad earl, and a good 
thief. Mr. Melville is worth a remonstrance. Had he 
canonised the earl, or damned the thief, we should have 
consigned him to the oblivion which is the uttermost 
darkness. 

Melodrama is decadent. Yet the fault lies, we are 
convinced, with the dramatists and not with the public. 
These vast crowds which flock to ‘“‘ The Bad Girl”’ lack 
nothing of the old seriousness, the essential loyalty of 
mind. And it is the pit which makes the melodrama. 
You may write your problem-play as you will, and it 
matters little how the public receives it. You have done 
your thinking aloud. But of a melodrama there is only 
one test. It is that your audience should hiss your villains. 
Fail in that, and you have failed in all. There was 
nothing wanting at the Aldwych in the heartiness with 
which the audience hissed. We can conceive no prouder 
moment in an actor’s career than that in which he first 
receives this tribute to his realism. So Apelles must 
have felt when the birds pecked at the cherries on his 
canvas. He is lost in his art, forgotten in his own suc- 
cess. He knows that his hearers have judged him as 
they judge of life. They are in no mood to recognise 
counterfeits and simulacra. Your drawing-room play 
may turn on philanderings and flirtations, on misunder- 
standings to be cleared up, on points of casuistry to be 
determined. But the melodrama inherits a robuster 
tradition. The sins with which it deals are real crimes, 
which end at Portland or the galleys. There is something 
at stake. There are lives in the balance. The Greeks, 
also, knew that it needed such material as this to make a 
great play. They dealt for choice with a parricide or a 
matricide, or hung their tragedy on the sack of a city 
or a human sacrifice. It is in these footprints, if he did 
but know it, that the melodramatist treads. His bene- 
volent convict is a Prometheus Bound. His wicked earl 
with one fair daughter is a lineal descendant of Agamem- 
non. He is right to eschew innovation. The great 
themes of tragedy were long ago discovered. The primi- 
tive myths of the long-lost child, the birth-mark and the 
forbidden marriage, these are the things which natural 
man has cared to hear of since first he sought in ordered 
speech to tell his rarer experiences. For it is the chance 
of such happenings as these which is the salt of life. 
Life is for the simple man a lottery in which none of the 
numbers count, save the fatal number which is drawn. 
He endures in daily life the barren tedium, in which 
there are no coincidences and rarely a complication. 
When he goes to the theatre it is with the demand that 
one of these portents shall happen there. It happens, 
he applauds, and comes away. The wisdom of the ages, 
the experience of unnumbered generations, has once more 
been confirmed. 





Short Studies. 


THE SIGN OF ALLAH!* 
(A Monologue.) 


You want me to tell you how I came to know you, my 
little son, do you? Then lean your head on my knees 
and you shall know all about it. 

Many years ago, that is, before I knew you, I had 
become very ill. It was my soul that was sick, so much 
so that death appeared to me as a great deliverance. I 
remember well the nights that I lay on the tin floor of 
the balcony in your grandfather’s house. My body was 
freezing, but my soul was burning and throbbing and 
shedding tears of poison. Sometimes in life, dear one, 
you will realise that, but I hope that it will not be to the 
extent of my realisation. 











* Ayetullah, a Turkish boy’s name, means “ The Sign of Allah,”’ | 


The doctors had told us that I would be cured if 
Allah sent His Sign. And not long after that I dreamt 
a dream in which I was asked to choose a soul among the 
souls of youth and I cried out, saying, “ I choose the soul 
of the ‘ Sign of Allah.’’’ Then we knew that you would 
come before long. 

And you did come! Wait a moment longer, my 
soul, and I shall tell you how; and also many more 
things that concern you. 

I do not need to tell you that all this took place in 
your grandfather’s house. It was in the small room 
that overlooks the garden gate. The whitewashed walls, 
the bare iron bed, the white dress of the doctor, and the 
clamoring of the crowd at the door keep their special 
place, not in my head, but in my heart. Somehow more 
than these, I have a vivid memory of how the smallest 
atom in my being contained the Universe, so infinite, so 
wonderful did I feel. It has been a marvel since how 
every human mother receiving a son drinks infinity to 
the very depths, and still continues to be a moving bit 
of maimed humanity on our poor earth. 

“ Let me see him, doctor! ’’ said I, and the crowd 
at the door re-echoed my words. “ Let us, O doctor, let 
us see the little visitor!’’ But the doctor was implac- 
able. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ you will have 
to wait my good pleasure.”’ 

The crowd was headed by your grandfather, followed 
by various aunts, grandmothers, visitors, and servants. 
They all groaned with impatience till the door was 
opened. I waited eagerly till my turn came to look at 
your face. 

“Subhan Allah!’’ they all exclaimed, “it is her 
face!’’ And when at last my thirsty eyes could look at 
you, I knew that I had come once more to the world, 
reproduced as only Allah can. Then I knew what it is 
to get the real assurance of eternity on earth. I do not 
know how many hours your little face kept the stamp 
that awed-me. But I thrilled with the idea that the 
stamp may be deeper, and you may live my life, not as 
I have lived it, but as I have striven and struggled in 
vain to live. Among the soft wrappings your large orbs 
had such an unfathomable expression, your little mouth 
was serenely calm, and you had black curls that were 
strangely long for a newly-arrived little man. 

My next vision and sensation is a prolonged rosy 
delight. You will know, my beloved son, that the 
greatest moments of one’s life have some decided or 
faint color and perfume. I was carried to my bed as if 
I were a precious burden and the world consisted of rosy 
tints and delicious spices. Your little bed was all pink, 
the color under the lace of the pillows, even my night- 
dress and the globe through which the light filtered in 
that hallowed room. 

There was to be a proper, old-fashioned Turkish 
reception in your honor next day. Arm-chairs were 
placed in a row opposite my bed, ready to receive great: 
ladies and their congratulations. All the old heads of 
the family decided that your solemn looks and sacred 

Islamic name demanded a great deal of Turkish respect, 
and every detail was properly Turkish for the occasion. 
We had a separate old woman to make the hot sherbet 
for the visitors. (O, the all-invading spicy odor of it!) 
Another old woman was to wash your clothes for forty 
days, for the clothes of the baby for forty days are sacred, 
and great care is taken as to where the water is thrown 
and whether it is likely that the Jinns may get wet and 
revenge themselves by horrible misdoings. There was a 
nurse and another servant especially for those days to 
wait on us. One extra old woman, who was provided for 
fear that some other might fail, completed the great 
number of far and near relatives and attendants staying 
for forty days. There were three onions wrapt in muslin 
and tied with rosy ribbons hanging on the wall, to pro- 
cure plenty of milk for you. There was a red bow every- 
where and a Koran to protect us from the inhabitants 
of the fairy world. 

You know our dear, old, fat Mme. Themie, the 
Greek nurse. She was not very scientific, she quaked 
at the arrival of the over-particular doctor, but whis- . 
pered old-fashioned remedies into the believing ears of 
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the old women. She used to call you, “lili ha.’’ No- 
body knows what it meant, but it was such a soft, cling- 
ing silkiness of sound that it just suited youthen. Those 
dim and warm August nights she walked up and down 
chanting and shaking you rhythmically, with soft melody : 
“To lili lililikamou. . . .’’ It was so much you, 
my soul, that every “li’’ inundated my bosom, pene- 
trated into my heart and limbs with something so warm, 
living, and blissful, that ever since that time each happy 
falling out of consciousness into sleep brings back to 
me that soft, meaningless melody: “Io li li li lili- 
kamou. Yon 

Then came the first pain of those wondrous balmy 
days. Some of the crowd had departed. The nurse was 
dining downstairs, and your Aunty Nermine sat on my 
bed waiting. Both of us listened anxiously to the move- 
ment in the little pink bed. You were three days old 
and had not cried yet—which appeared rather unnatural 
to the nurse. All at once there was a dovelike murmur, 
followed by an unlooked-for yell. Your Aunty jumped 
up in an instant, and you were taken on to your cushion 
on the floor. But do what she would, she could not 
arrange the funny pink legs that rebelled. The next 
moment I, too, jumped down, though I was not to move 
for many more days. When I also failed to quiet you, 
we both of us sat there weeping in unison with you. At 
that instant I felt that it was impossible for me to survive 
all the crying that you would naturally do in the course 
of babyhood. The next moment we were thumping on 
the floor as a sign of alarm. Everybody ran up, but 
when they found us weeping with you there was a general 
roar of unkind laughter. Numberless are the times that 
I have wept for you and with you, my soul, but none 
had the helpless grief of that time. 

My great occupation of the first months and years 
was your self and your service, with the continual worry 
that your nurse caused me. She was an Anatolian 
woman of the densest kind, and it was impossible for her 
to understand the necessity of wearing stockings and 
not eating certain food. The moment she found out 
our great adoration for you and the way your health de- 
pended on her, she was all caprice, all unreasonable de- 
mands. I was so worn out with nightly care that the 
doctor ordered us to remove my bedroom from being 
next to yours. I was to sleep at the other side of the 
house where I could not hear your voice. That very 
night we left our bedroom and our beds were laid on the 
floor of the north room. How terrible it seemed to me! 
I remember the many times I used to creep out of bed 
and tremble in the cold and dark corridor listening for 
your voice. 

What a wonderful three months those were! You 
were a most beautiful little thing. Your dark eyes were 
violet blue, and you had such silky hair and a divine 
gaze im your eyes. 

It was Ramazan, one of those wakeful and gay 
nights ; your grandfather had not come home. That was 
not strange for one night, but when he did not come the 
next evening there fell an ominous silence on the house. 
As I walked in and out with restless anxiety, your father 
came after me and told me the reason of your grand- 
father’s absence. He was to have a rather dangerous 
operation which had been put off. Not to make us suffer 
unnecessarily, he had gone to the hospital and was to 
have the operation the next morning. Everybody was 
to know this except myself. As each word fell like a 
cut of a sharp knife on my heart, a feeling much like that 
of the children of Israel visited me. God was jealous of 
too much happiness, and He would not allow me to have 
two such beloved ones near me. As if to ward off the 
Anger of Fate, I did not go to your room that night, and 
sat shivering and weeping in that cold north room, 
bitten by all the’ winds of the Bosphorus. It was im- 
possible to cross the water at night,* and I had to bear 
that agony until morning as best I could. I do not know 
when or how I went over to the German Hospital next 
day. As I entered his room, his beloved pale face lay in 
all its Christlike gentleness as still as it could be. 





* On account of police regulations against any navigation on 
the Bosphorus after one hour after sunset. The writer was at 
Scutari. The hospitals are at Pera. 








The next day as I sat opposite him reading to him 
from that dear story-teller, Hans Christian Andersen, 
there was a knock at the door and Hussein entered. His 
face was very queer, and he stood hesitating as if he had 
@ very grave thing to say. 

“ The nurse has become ill, effendim,’’ he said, “‘ and 
I have come to fetch you.’’ 

Both of us understood that something had happened 
to you. As I began putting on my veil hastily, I saw 
your grandfather’s dear face grow pale and his affec- 
tionate eyes fill with tears. 

“T shall telegraph immediately, baba,’’* I said 
thickly, and walked on. I do not quite remember the 
drive and the boat of that fateful day, but as the carriage 
dragged up our hill, I saw another carriage going down 
in haste, and there was our doctor with a very grave and 
thoughtful face. I cannot explain why I did not speak 
to him, but I was completely petrified. As I entered the 
gate I saw the cook pumping water and looking at me 
with an awed curiosity, the kind of look given to those 
stricken by the hand of Allah. 

“Ts he alive yet?” I sobbed, as I ran up the stairs. 
But no one answered. 

I heard footsteps and a slight murmur in your room. 
I pushed open the ade and walked in. There you were 
in the same place as when you first came, and you lay in a 
towel, your little face livid with the agony of the attack, 
and your beloved eyes staring with terrible pain. The 
world seemed whirling and passing away, and I was 
hopelessly weak and powerless to hold on to anything. 
The next reality for me was a sudden hatred of the 
strange doctor left in charge. He had the face of a cat, 
with a bushy, disagreeable beard that intensified the 
horror of the moment, although I could not tell why. 
Your first attacks were not long, but they were worse 
than your first tears. No creature in medieval ages was 
more exquisitely tortured than your mother was, when 
your attacks came on. 

The next torturing element during those times was 
your nurse. 

“T want to eat oily dishes and I will not wear 
stockings,’’ she would say all of a sudden, and the next 
moment she would pull them off and walk into the cor- 
ridor with insolent ease. How I fought with myself to 
obtain that moral quality, that patience which I had 
never possessed. 

“T want Broussa silks and a burnouse; above all, a 
silk veil.” 

“TI am sorry, nurse, that I cannot get you those 
things, especially this month.” 

“Can’t you? Then you will pay all that money to 
the doctor, for you know that the baby’s health depends 
on my happiness ; if I am refused, my milk will turn sour, 
and the baby will have convulsions.’’ 

She repeated this refrain; if she were refused any- 
thing, she knew what to do. She would just open her 
bosom and stand before the window. With her stupid 
blue eyes full of defiance she would stare into my eyes. 

“ Shut that window, nurse ; don’t be a child.’’ 

“ A child! I shall do what I please. In my country 
we don’t have such nonsense.”’ 

One day when life seemed unbearable and she 
especially worrying, I opened the door and said coolly : 

“You can go, nurse. I will find another.” 

“ Find another, indeed! Don’t you know the change 
of milk will kill the dear one? ”’ 

“Then let him die,’ I answered, leaving her to 
apostrophise the Constantinople ladies and their tyranny. 
It was a white day in our city, the ground covered with 
snow. But I drove into all the mysterious old quarters 
of Stamboul, looking for a nurse. My search was in 
vain. That evening your old nurse was all love and 
indignant loyalty towards you. 

“T will not be able to leave the baby,’’ she wept 
falsely ; all the time watching my face with the corners 
of her cunning little eyes. But she did leave you three 
times, in spite of vows, and was brought back in 
triumph, driving at the right of your grandfather, and 
her wages increased. 





* Baba—father. 
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Days grew into months and months into years, and 
you grew to be a more significant Sign of Allah. My 
turn also came to be on the verge of death when you were 
only four. But in a house of careless attendants your 
little soul and your little body respected my struggles 
with death, and you hardly moved for fear of disturbing 
me. That was the time when so many doctors used 
to come to our house. You remember it, do you, my 
soul? I remember, also, the day you crept silently to 
my bed. Then I saw your little face shadowed with 
patient loneliness and neglect, and I vowed that I would 
live on to help you some more years through life. 

At times I wonder how anybody can be so blest as 
to have you both, my little sons; without one of you 
we would be incomplete. Besides, there is the great 
Idea that has come to all the mothers of our beloved 
country. Shall I ever be called on to choose between 
you and the Idea? I do not know how I would act, be- 
loved, but in either case you will love and forgive me. 
If I choose the Idea, you know that we must all live 
and die for it. If I choose you, it is because you are the 
Sign of Allah which has kissed my soul into love, and I 
am only a weak mother. 

So, little Sign from Allah of mine, you know that 
you are the first element and face in bringing to my 
heart the great and sublime love which has so many other 
little elements and faces. 

Halide Salih, 
Nour Osmaniz. 

January 22nd, 1910. 


[The Turkish lady who writes this charming sketch 
sent us a letter in October, 1908, on the education of 
Turkish women, and afterwards came to England on a 
visit. She is now taking an active part in education 
among her countrywomen, and is already, Miss Isabel 
Fry informs us, a great force for enlightenment in 
Turkey as educationalist, philanthropist, politician, 
speaker, and writer of Turkish prose.—Ep., Nation. ] 





Che Drama. 


THE TRIPLE BILL. 


Ir is pleasant to catch the Meredith accent on the stage, 
and yet one feels that the stage is not the place for it. 
“ The Sentimentalists,’’ which holds the middle place in 
the triple bill at the Repertory Theatre, would seem, on 
internal evidence, to be an early work of the author of 
“Evan Harrington ’’ and “ The Egoist.’’ Not that the 
style is uncharacteristic or undeveloped ; on the contrary, 
it is Meredith all over and nothing but Meredith. What 
seems to date the fragment is the flavor of the ’forties 
that hangs about its conception and _ structure. 
Though the style is far enough removed from the amaz- 
ing bombast of Sheridan Knowles, yet the piece seems to 
belong to the period when Sheridan Knowles was pos- 
sible. Its incompletion is not so tantalising as might 
have been expected, for one does not feel any anticipation 
baulked, any development cut short. Rather, one may 
guess that the fragment remained a fragment because 
no very inevitable development suggested itself to the 
author. The best scene in the play, from a stage point 
of view—and an excellent comedy invention—is that in 
which the inconsolable young widow, Astrza, talks about 
one of her suitors for an undivided quarter of an hour, 
in pointing out to her confidant that he must not be 
talked about. When, in the second scene, the characters 
dropped into blank verse, I confess that my interest 
flagged. One certainly sees no reason to regret that the 
theatre of Meredith’s prime was not in such a condition 
as to tempt him to devote his genius to it. The piece is 
most originally mounted, and charmingly played by Miss 
Fay Davis, Miss Mary Jerrold, Mr. Charles Maude, and 
their comrades. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie plays in and plays out his friend 
and master. He plays him in with a very powerful little 
drama in a quite new vein for him; he plays him out 








with a comedy in his old vein, at its brightest and 
pleasantest. 

Mr. Barrie is the last man one would have expected 
to take a leaf out of the book of Edgar Allan Poe; but 
“Old Friends’ suggests nothing so much as a tale by 
that genius of the uncanny. Up to a certain point, 
within ten minutes of the end, it is, to my mind, entirely 
successful. Never has an atmosphere of vague dread, 
a sense of imminent disaster, been more powerfully sug- 
gested on the stage. Mr. Dion Boucicault’s excellent 
production contributed not a little to this effect. One 
sat fascinated and intent, wondering what doom im- 
pended over this seemingly secure and peaceful house- 
hold. Unfortunately, when the true nature of the 
tragedy revealed itself, though it surpassed one’s wildest 
expectations in point of horror, it at the same time 
aroused certain doubts—doubts of its physical possibility, 
doubts of its moral justification. These doubts are in- 
terdependent, and are easily stated. In the first place, 
is it possible for the taint of alcoholism to transmit itself 
from one generation to another in the way Mr. Barrie 
indicates? In the second place, if there is the least 
shadow of uncertainty on this point, is an author justified 
in suggesting ideas and apprehensions on so painful a 
topic that may have no foundation in physiological fact? 
If Mr. Barrie has convinced himself that his facts are 
right, my second query falls to the ground, and he is 
doing a social service in uttering this most impressive 
warning. None the less does it remain artistically im- 
prudent to found a play on an assumption which, to say 
the least of it, is not universally accepted, either by 
men of science, or by the man in the street. The scien- 
tific orthodoxy of the day (I take it) denies the inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics; and Stephen Brand’s 
own account of his case leaves no doubt that his 
alcoholism is, so to speak, an accidental acquisition, not 
an ancestral proclivity. I cannot, of course, pretend to 
any competent opinion in the matter. I must own, in- 
deed, that Weissmannism, so far as I understand it, 
leaves me unconvinced, and that I am not personally 
indisposed to admit the possibility of the’ case Mr. 
Barrie presents. But science, on the stage, ought to be 
either purely fantastic or absolutely undoubted. We 
admit without difficulty the potion that changes Dr. 
Jekyll into Mr. Hyde; it is a case of “credo quia im- 
possibile.’’ But if the slightest doubt lingers in our 
minds as to the possibility of such a case as that of Carry 
Brand, we decline to yield ourselves up to the illusion, 
and the play misses its artistic aim. When the idea 
began to dawn on me, I imagined for a moment that 
Stephen Brand’s vice had infected, not his daughter, 
but his wife: a much more acceptable and scarcely less 
tragic contingency. But when I realised the true state 
of the case I could not but feel that the horror, though 
skilfully and even poetically touched, was not quite 
legitimate. 

Curiously paradoxical, too, is the reason assigned by 
Mrs. Brand for the chill contempt which she feels for 
her husband. She will give him no credit for his con- 
quest of his vice, because she holds that it was not a real 
conquest at all. ‘‘ Our sins,’’ she says, “tire of us and 
leave us—we don’t give them the entertainment they 
need.”’ This may be roughly true of certain other 
vices, but surely not of the alcoholic habit. At any 
rate, whether true or not, it is a novel idea, which we 
ought not to be expected to accept offhand. If it was 
worth stating, it was worth developing more fully. 

I sincerely trust that the reservations which have to 
be made with regard to “Old Friends ’’ will not dis- 
courage Mr. Barrie from developing the more serious 
and even tragic side of his talent. Though its funda- 
mental idea is scarcely acceptable, the play shows very 
remarkable power and originality, which ought by no 
means to be suffered to run to waste. At the same time, 
it is refreshing to find Mr. Barrie, in “ The Twelve- 
Pound Look,’’ reverting for the nonce to his lighter vein. 
He here treats one of his most whimsical inventions with 
his subtlest and most penetrating humor. The title of 


the little play will soon become proverbial ; for it is at 
least as apt a contribution to feminine psychology as 
How many husbands, 


“ What Every Woman Knows.’’ 
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for how many years to come, will look furtively at their 
wives’ faces for “the twelve-pound look’’! And how 
many, seeing it, will remain blind to it! Description 
or analysis would merely spoil the reader’s pleasure in 
the play, which is eminently a thing to be seen. As 
acted by Miss Lena Ashwell and Mr. Edmund Gwenn, 
it far more than redeems whatever drawbacks may be 
found in the other items of the triple bill. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s play, “ The Tenth Man,”’’ 
at the Globe, is an extremely clever but rather superficial 
drawing-room drama, which stands out from the common 
herd of clever superficialities by reason of Mr. Bourchier’s 
very remarkable acting. His portraiture of the rotten 
financier, George Winter, M.P., is by far the best thing 
Mr. Bourchier has ever done, and I do not hesitate to 
call it one of the most masterly performances of our 
generation. It is daring, original, and highly colored, 
yet without the least exaggeration or caricature. Here 
is one more proof, among a hundred, that the English 
stage can hold its own, in respect of acting, with any 
theatre in the world. 

Wituiam ARCHER. 





Qetters to the Editor. 


THE LORDS AND A REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Among the many suggestions that have been put 
forward as to the policy of the Government in dealing with 
the House of Lords, I have seen no mention of one particular 
proposal which seems to me to deserve consideration. If 
the Government remain in office long enough to send up their 
Bill on the veto to the House of Lords, that House presum- 
ably will reject it. We shall then have a General Election 
under conditions very similar to those which prevailed at 
the election just concluded. The Government will appeal 
to the country on the question of the Lords; but the 
Unionists, presumably, will do all they can to obscure that 
issue. They will unite, as before, on talking about Tariff 
Reform, about Home Rule, about everything except the ques- 
tion on which they know themselves to be weakest. And 
whatever the result may be, we shall be told that the country 
has not given its verdict on any one of the conjoined issues 
that have been before it. There is, so far as I can see, 
only one way of avoiding this difficulty. The Government 
could attach to their Bill dealing with the House of Lords 
a clause directing that the Bill be referred to the country 
by referendum before it becomes law. The Lords, it is 
true, might still reject the Bill; but if they did so, their 
position would be weakened and that of the Government 
strengthened. In particular, it would be clear that the new 
attitude assumed by that House, that they only desire to 
consult the electorate, is the hypocritical pretence Liberals 
have always asserted it to be. On the other hand, the 
Lords might think it more politic to pass the Bill. In that 
case, and in that case only, the country would vote definitely 
on that one single issue. Each elector would be asked to 
declare on his voting paper whether he is in favor of the 
Bill or no, and it would be impossible for him to vote on 
any other question. I see no other way of ascertaining 
what the judgment of the country really is on the House of 
Lords, and that is what Liberals, at least, desire to know. 
There may be objections to the plan, which have not occurred 
to me, but its advantages appear to me obvious.—Yours, &c., 

G. Lowes Dickrnson. 





March 2nd, 1910. 


[Mr. Dickinson will have seen a proposal similar to his 
own in last week’s Nation. ] 





THE REFUSAL OF SUPPLIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,--Mr. Asquith’s failure to obtain satisfactory 
guarantees for the passage of his Veto Bill through the Lords 
before accepting office thrusts the responsibility for the 
defence of popular government upon the private Members 
of Parliament, and on the people themselves. The Premier's 
position, as chief Minister of the Crown, may be correct 





enough, but it is certainly not the duty of the private 
member to support him in it. It is the duty of Parliament 
to insist on the redress of grievances before supply, whether 
supply be asked for by a modern Cabinet or by a Stuart 
King. That, I contend, is the elementary function of our 
House of Commons. Whatever Mr. Asquith himself meant 
in his Albert Hall speech, it is certain that most of the 
anti-peer majority in the House pledged themselves quite 
honestly to support him in the sense in which they, and 
nearly everyone else, understood him. They are pledged, 
and their constituents expect them, to support no Govern- 
ment which has taken office without adequate guarantees 
for the destruction of the veto. 

What we want at the present moment is, it seems to 
me, a definite refusal on the part of an adequate number of 
members, to vote even the Budget until it is clear that the 
Veto Bill will actually become law this year. The Premier 
has pointed to the chaos likely to result if the financial votes 
are not obtained at once, and this seems to be regarded by 
Ministers as conclusive reason for voting supplies. It is 
nothing of the kind. Our liberties have been founded on 
just such situations as the present. Our early Kings did 
not love Parliaments, and rarely summoned them, except 
when, without their aid, there would have been a financial 
deadlock. The extremity of the King was the opportunity 
of the people. 

But if it is the duty of the private member of the House 
to refuse supplies without redress of grievances, it is equally 
the duty of earnest democrats outside of it to assist him. 
The time is, of course, very short, but is it not possible to 
organise a number of “ Veto First’ demonstrations in those 
parts of the country which, as the elections have shown, are 
enthusiastically anti-peer? If we can only get the people 
to understand that Mr. Asquith’s attitude is not endorsed by 
his followers, the solid majorities from the industrial centres 
will, I am convinced, stand firm until the veto question is 
settled once for all. But the memory of the way in which 
the Lords escaped in 1884 still rankles, and these very 
majorities will melt like snow if they are not given a fighting 
lead. Could not the Labor Party take the lead in this? 
There is a great opportunity for them. 

It seems to me that all our difficulties are those due 
to a lack of courage. If the Radicals and the Labor Party 
make up their minds to refuse supplies if need be, it will 
be our enemies and not we who will immediately be in 
trouble. No doubt, the financial aspect of the matter is 
grave, and we may depend upon it that both Whig and Tory 
bankers and manufacturers know that as well as we do. 
No Budget, except that of last year, is possible in this House 
of Commons, and any further delay in collecting taxes, any 
further borrowing, would seriously affect securities. It is 
probably a realisation of this, certainly not any respect for 
the electors, that has made Lord Lansdowne promise a safe 
passage for the Budget through the Lords. There will be 
great searchings of hearts and much negotiating in wealthy 
circles if it be made clear that the Budget cannot go through 
the House of Commons without either Tory connivance or 
guarantees. What the upshot of such negotiations would 
be it is impossible to say; but refusal of supplies on the 
part of Radicals and Labor men would, at least, convince 
the anti-peer majority of the electorate that they still had 
leaders thoroughly worthy of support, and would leave the 
road open for future victory. 

I think if a “cave” were formed, consisting of the 
advanced Radicals and Labor men, to adopt the following 
policy, there would be a possibility of early, and a certainty 
of ultimate, victory. The members of the cave should pledge 
themselves (1) to abstain from voting for the Budget of 1909 
unless guarantees were given for the safety of the Veto Bill ; 
and (2) to vote against any modified Budget that may be 
patched up, by Whig and Tory collusion, to get over the 
deadlock.—Yours, &c., 

, BrovGHaM VILLIERS. 

March 2nd, 1910. 


“THE TWO ENGLANDS.” 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—I have read with great interest your fine article 
on the two Englands, but it appears to me that there is 
still a deeper sense in which one can speak of two Englands. 
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I do not simply mean the class cleavage between rich and 
poor, but the existence through British history from the very 
beginning of two totally different types of Englishmen 
inspired by opposite ideals. © 

The first type may have in private life a very strict 
idea of personal responsibility, but his whole outlook on life 
is narrowed by a stiff, legalistic system of morals and a 
high sense of what is respectable and proper; his respect 
for rank, wealth, authority, is so great that he does not only 
resist every attempt towards progress but that he considers 
religion itself merely as a State establishment, a guarantee 
of the social order. In politics, and especially in inter- 
national politics, his aims are freely national, imperialist ; 
they lack generosity and unselfishness, and the highest moral 
principles must yield when the Empire’s welfare is at 
stake. Of course, the imperialist’s idea of the uniqueness 
of Great Britain’s rule and of the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is not without magnitude, but history shows us 
that he is only aiming at material power and territorial 
greatness. 

That type of Englishman has played an important part 
in English history; the present empire is largely his work. 
We find him everywhere—in the Army, in the Navy, in 
politics, and in the Church. Men like Laud, Clive, Castle- 
reagh, Wellington, Cecil Rhodes, and the present Unionist 
leaders, are typical examples of the kind. 

On the other hand, we have a totally different type, the 
idealist, the progressive Englishman (with whom we might 
include the Scotsman and the Welshman). He is not 
attracted by ideas like the Frenchman, but he feels very 
strongly moral ideals. If he has a much higher conception 
of social responsibility than the other man, it is often 
because his religious faith is real, alive, turned towards 
progress, the firm basis of his civic faith. He is ready to 
fight desperately against Wealth, Rank, Convention, to 
defend his liberties, and the rights of his weaker brethren. 
He is convinced, as Lord Morley puts it, “that progress 
on its political side means more than anything else the 
substitution of justice as a governing idea instead of 
Privilege.’’ He loves England, and is ready to die for her, 
not because she is rich and powerful, but because she 
embodies an ideal of liberty. He is the man that has made 
Great Britain the home of Parliamentary government, and 
one of the bulwarks of progress. We find his spirit at work 
through British history from the Middle Ages. It is the 
author of Piers Ploughman, with his pity for the poor 
and his wrath against the lazy rich; it is Wycliffe and the 
Lollards, with their cry for religious freedom and social 
righteousness; it is Latimer speaking against the sins of 
London; it is the Independents and the Puritans with 
Milton and Cromwell, reasserting the liberties of the citizen 
and the rights of Parliament; it is Wesley and Whitefield 
waking up the religious conscience of the nation; it is Fox, 
Priestley, and Wilberforce, fighting for the rights of man; 
it is Gladstone, Cobden and Bright, with their zeal for 
freedom, both in their country and abroad; it is all the 
great British poets and writers, the Wordsworths, the 
Tennysons, the Brownings, the Burnses, the Carlyles and 
many others, who loved humanity and liberty. It is 
nowadays the Radicals and Socialists, too numerous to men- 
tion, who are boldly fighting the great fight for coming 
democracy, against a powerful Conservatism. 

In fact, as politics have played in English history a 
very prominent place, we might say, to sum up, that all 
things considered, the two great political parties have been 
for the last century a fairly good representation of the two 
Englands. In any case it was my privilege to be in England 
during the General Election, and I was struck by the oppo- 
sition between the ideals of the two sides. On the one 
hand was Rank, Privilege, all the “respectable’’ things of 
this world, coupled with Jingoism, hatred of the foreigner, 
and a genuine fear of the working-classes. On the other, 
there was a noble, often deeply religious, ideal of social 
justice, a bold faith in its ultimate triumph, a keen sense 
of the right of Parliament and the duties of the British 
citizen, coupled with a true love of humanity. 

Of course, Great Britain is much too complex a country 
to be divided abruptly in two parts. There are not two 
Englands, but twenty ; and we foreigners find it impossible to 
understand them all, or even one of them. But, neverthe- 
less, the distinction between imperialist and idealist England 





appears to me fundamental, and explains perhaps some of 
the contradictions of British history.—Yours, &c., 
ANDRE DE BavIER. 
25, rue Franklin, Paris, 
March 3rd, 1910. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srm,—May I be allowed a word of comment on your 
interesting article on “The Two Englands’’? You seem 
to me to have fallen a victim to the optical illusion fostered 
by a study of one of the colored electoral maps. 

It is true that in the North of England and Wales the 
progressive forces reckoned by votes are in a majority, and 
that in the South of England they are in a minority. But 
in each case the superiority in votes is far from being so 
overwhelming as to justify an inference of a complete 
difference in social and political aspirations. 

In Northern England (including Wales and Monmouth) 
there were cast at the last election 1,474,163 Ministerialist 
and 1,075,377 Unionist votes; or, speaking roughly and 
allowing something for the plural voter, the Ministerialists 
were to their opponents in a ratio of 3 to 2. In the 
rest of England there were 1,521,452 Unionist and 1,295,718 
Ministerialist votes, or, again speaking roughly, the 
Unionists were to their opponents in a ratio of about 7 
to 6—or, if plural votes be allowed for, there was perhaps 
almost an equality. The truth is that the supposed territorial 
division of opinion is an illusion which under a rational 
system of proportional representation would disappear. 

If we southern Ministerialists were represented in pro- 
portion to our strength we should have a permanent fighting 
force, well and strongly led, which might soon give us, even 
in the South, a majority. One of the worst results of our 
present electoral system is that it takes away the strongest 
men from the very points of the fighting line where they 
are most needed. Under proportional representation it 
would be otherwise.—Yours, &c., 

J. F. W. 

March 2nd, 1910. 





REFORM OR VETO? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—For the time being the danger of combining the 
reform of the House of Lords with its veto seems to have 
happily gone. But at the same time we are told that the 
declared policy of the Liberal Party is to veto the Lords first, 
and then reform its composition “on a democratic basis.” 
So it is just as well to set out the basic reason why many 
Liberals and many students of our constitution refuse 
altogether to consider the question of the reform of the House 
of Lords. 

Many subsidiary tactical reasons have already been 
given. For example, that a policy of reform was never before 
the country at the recent election ; that the question of the 
veto is hard enough to tackle without tacking on reform ; 
that the Liberal Party will never combine on any one method 
of reform, and so on. But the real basic reason of our 
opposition lies deeper still. We oppose all measures of 
reform because any such measure, e.g., making the House of 
Lords elective, inevitably tends to strengthen it. That is 
to say, it leads towards “separation des pouvoirs,” in 
opposition to our present unitary system of government. It 
strikes at the whole root of our constitution. 

In order to understand this, it is necessary to go back 
to our University days, and to try and remember what we 
then learnt about comparative, analytical, and deductive 
pclitics. We shall find that—speaking broadly—there are 
two kinds of Second Chambers, those which aim at secur- 
ing representative and personal weight respectively for 
their members. Those which aim at securing personal 
weight are alone possible for a Parliamentary system 
of government which endeavors to secure representative 
weight for a system that separates carefully the legislative 
from the executive functions. Why this is so, I have not 
the space to explain in a short letter like this. But read 


Bagehot, Dicey, Anson, Sidgwick, and Lowes Dickinson, and 
you will agree that it is so. 

The English constitution, for good or ill, through long 
centuries has evolved a Parliamentary system of govern- 
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ment, i.e., a unitary system, for which any elective, or, 
indeed, any strong Second Chamber is essentially undesir- 
able. Indeed “under a Parliamentary system of govern- 
ment” (I quote Professor Sidgwick) “there is nothing to 
show that a Second Chamber is necessary or even desirable.” 

Curb its powers, leave its composition alone, and let this 
already moribund anachronistic survival of the medieval 
system of estates die a natural death. Such seems to be 
the legitimate course of events in a democratic direction to 
a student of English history.—Yours, &c., 

F. N. Evans. 
Inner Temple Reading Room, 
March ist, 1910. 





THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srmr,—In your article in this week’s number on “ The 
King’s English,” you state that you have not seen the phrase 
used in the same sense as “ The Queen’s English.” 

May I, therefore, draw your attention to a book bearing 
that title, which Mr. Frowde published in 1906 for the 
University of Oxford? The book does not claim to be an 
English Grammar in the ordinary sense of the term, for 
the principle adopted throughout is “to pass by all rules, 
of whatever absolute importance, that are shown by observa- 
tion to be seldom or never broken; and to illustrate by 
living examples, with the name of a reputable authority 
attached to each, all blunders that observation shows to be 
common.” Human nature being what it is, those “living 
examples” add greatly to the piquancy of the reading. But 
although the anonymous authors claim nothing more for their 
work than that it may do something “for the negative 
(literary) virtues by mere exhibition of what should be 
avoided,” the claim is really far too modest; for the book 
is packed with suggestive recommendations inculcating the 
positive virtues. It is, moreover, written in so delightfully 
easy a style, with a vein of sub-acid humor running through 
it, as to provide for its readers a liberal education in style. 

I venture to trouble you with this letter because I feel 
that the book is not nearly so widely known as it deserves to 
be.—Yours, &c., Tuos. Hucues. 

1, Colebrooke Avenue, West Ealing, W. 

March ist, 1910. 


P.S.—I may, perhaps, add that the names even of the 
authors are unknown to me, since the preface is signed 
merely “H. W. F.,” “F. G. F.” 





GOVERNMENT IN GREECE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—To one who has, like myself, spent a considerable 
part of the last two years in Greece and among Greeks, your 
recent article on the new Greek Government seems to be 
somewhat one-sided, and perhaps a little lacking in insight. 
You say, for instance, that the new Premier was “ badly 
implicated in the worst phase of the Macedonian dis- 
turbances.’”’ Surely the stigma attaches to those who were 
implicated, not in the worst phases of the struggle, but in 
the first phases of it. It is really curious how ready people 
have been to pass judgments in connection with these un- 
happy “disturbances,” without considering at all who were 
the original aggressors. 

The fact is, that our sympathies with the Young Turks 
have been perhaps a little indiscriminate. It has, for 
example, been argued that Crete must not be ceded to Greece 
because to do so would damage the prestige of the new 
Turkish Government. This might or might not be the result. 
If there is a real equality between Turks and Greeks, Jews and 
Armenians, under the new Turkish régime, it is at least doubt- 
ful whether the ceding of Crete would wreck the Constitution. 
If, however, the new régime means that the Christian races of 
the Turkish Empire are going to be well-treated slaves 
of the whole Turkish nation, instead of badly treated or 
neglected slaves of a single despot, then it is getting from 
English Liberalism more support than it deserves. It might 
be the truest friendship to Turkey to point out how utterly 
she will lose our sympathies if she gives way to this tempta- 
tion, and that, though we may respect, we cannot admire, 
from the point of view either of generosity or statesman- 
ship, her insistence upon her rights over Crete. Turkey 





has a splendid chance of wiping out the past with Greece. 
Could she be possibly making a worse use of it? The 
question how the Cretan problem affects liberal and demo- 
cratic Greece has not received nearly such friendly and 
thoughtful treatment. We have been inclined to forget that 
Orete is a Greek island, and its exclusion from the Greek 
Kingdom entirely unnatural. We have forgotten, too, in 
how real a sense Greece has been all along a centre of 
true Liberalism, not rendered more or less ineffective by class 
or race antipathies. From one point of view, that of the 
the archeologist, Greece is perhaps the richest country in 
the world, and from this point of view Greece represents the 
Liberal policy of the open door carried to its fullest extent. 
One good feature there certainly is about our present attitude 
towards Greece. It must at least make it plain to her that 
we are determined to keep peace in Europe. Possibly it 
may be incidentally necessary that Greece should have to 
make impossible promises about Crete, or to look on and 
see the Cretans “ brought to their senses,’”” as one of your 
contemporaries feelingly remarked last week; but if she 
has to, we might at least regret the necessity, and perhaps 
feel a little sorry at the loss of reputation that we shall 
ourselves incur. 

Meanwhile, Greece is doing its best to put off the evil 
day, hoping that a new Gladstone may be found abroad, and 
its own resources may be developed at home. Whatever the 
policy and intentions of the League may be, it has, as a 
matter of fact, certainly helped to defer the crisis, and 
perhaps Greek politicians as a whole may not be altogether 
ungrateful to what you call its “brainless military 
despotism.’’ Scarcely a word has been said during the 
whole of the last six months of the excellent behavior of 
the Greek people all through this trying time. I happened 
to be in Athens during the first few days of the “ revolution.” 
The whole city was evidently talking and thinking of 
nothing else. Crowds were flocking out to the place where 
the Army was encamped. It meant dreary waiting to get a 
tramcar going in that direction. But the crowds on the 
cars and the crowds in the streets were all behaving 
admirably. There was no demonstrating or rowdyism. The 
people of Athens and of Greece generally have certainly 
been showing us recently a splendid example of patience and 
self-restraint.—Yours, &c., P. M. Urs. 

Leeds, March 3rd, 1910. 


[We should be only too delighted to witness and hail a 


general revival of the political power of Greece.—Eb., 
Nation. ] 





“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—A misnomer has many a time played havoc with 
a good cause, and advanced an evil one by throwing dust 
into the eyes of the unthinking. 

Why call a reactionary movement “ Tariff Reform” 
instead of “ Tariff Reaction ” ? 

If instead of the Dutch word “ Uitlander” we had used 
the good English word “foreigner,” who knows but that 
the Boer War might have been averted? 

If, in speaking of denominational schools (which they 
are), we avoided using the term “ voluntary’ schools (which 
they are not, for they are mainly supported by public money 
out of local rates, &c.), the vexed education question might 
have been satisfactorily settled by now. 

Had Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his recent letter to 
your journal (page 675), entitled “The Law of Surplus,” 
employed the term “The Law of Over-Production,”’ he could 
not have refuted the charge of sending steel abroad at lower 
than cost prices. 

It is well known and admitted that over-production 
is the main cause of the disorganisation of honest and 
straightforward trading.—Yours, &c., 


J. K. 
Woodthorpe, Victoria Park, Manchester. 





THE LIBERAL PRESS IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sm,— Scottish Liberal’’ accuses his Liberal fellow- 
countrymen of being illogical, because they usually buy 
Unionist newspapers. He is wrong. Almost all people buy 
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newspapers for their news, and not for their politics. 
Scottish Liberals find the best and most complete service of 
news in the “ Glasgow Herald” and “ Scotsman,’ and there- 
fore buy these papers, while, of course, grumbling 
platonically at their political views. However keenly 
readers and advertisers may sympathise with the political 
creed of a newspaper, they will not buy it nor give advertise- 
ments to it unless they are assured that it returns them 
better value for their money than any of its rivals. 

This elementary principle of human nature explains why 
Scottish Liberals read the “ Glasgow Herald” and “ Scots- 
man,” why Manchester and Liverpool Unionists prefer the 
“ Manchester Guardian ”’ to their own organs, and why York- 
shire Liberals hold by the “ Yorkshire Post.” What the 
public wants is the best news—not a particular brand of 
political views. The recognition of this fact would save 
earnest politicians from needless worry.—Yours, &c., 


H. 
Glasgow, March Ist, 1910. 


THE STUDY OF FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—I have not found it a very easy matter to comply 
with A. de Natorp’s request ; so much has been written in 
the last twenty years by social reformers. 

He will find some useful lists of books in the 
“Daily News” Year Book, 1910, classified under the 
different subjects. On looking over my books I find the 
following are probably those that I have learnt most from :— 


Money’s “Elements of the Fiscal Problem,’’ and also his 
latest publication, the ‘“‘ Fiscal Dictionary.” 

Bastiat’s “ Sophisms of Protection,” an old book, but not 
superseded. 

Mrs. Unwin’s collection of letters under the title of “The 
Hungry Forties,’’ a book that, if carefully read and 
pondered over, will teach much. 

On the land question, the League for the Taxation of Land 
Values, 377, Strand, publish tracts and pamphlets. 
Slater’s “English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Com- 

mons.” 

Cadbury and Bryan’s “ Land and the Landless.” 

On the distribution of wealth, Slater’s “ Britain’s Next 
Campaign,’’ Rowntree’s “ Poverty,’ Money’s “ Riches 
and Poverty,” and, most valuable, “The Minority 
Report,’’ as published by the Committee for the Break- 
up of the Poor Law, 5, Clement’s Inn. 2 vols. 1s. each. 

On licensing, Rowntree & Sherwell’s “Taxation of the 
Liquor Trade.” 


To the above I ought, perhaps, to add Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty,’’ Thorold Rogers’s “Work and 
Wages,’ and Morley’s “ Life of Cobden.”’ 

I should recommend studying facts more than theories. 
Nothing appeals to the plain man like figures simply put. 

For instance, it is a good method with intelligent Tariff 
Reformers to put such questions as, “How would you deal 
with the cotton trade under Protection, where there is an 
export trade of about the value of 100 million pounds and 
an import of only 7 million pounds?” This is more effective 
than the question of whether the standard of living is lower 
in Germany than in England. 

It sets men thinking, and the endeavor to prove their 
theory often reduces their confidence, engendered by the 
plausible arguments of Tariff Reform specialists. 

It is always essential to study well your opponent’s 
side of the question, without which you cannot be effective. 
If he thinks he is teaching you, he will face the subject 
with less prejudice. In old Izaak Walton’s words: “ Treat 
him tenderly, as though you loved him.”’ 

If he presents an apparently unanswerable argument, do 
not leave it until you can give the explanation according to 
the Free Trade theory. This is always possible. We do well 
to recognise that there are some whose hide of prejudice 
is too thick for penetration, and to leave them for those 
who have not lost the faculty of thinking.—Yours, &c., 


A West Country LIBERAL. 





Poetrp. 


JOHN-JOHN. 


I preamt last night of you, John-John, 
And thought you called to me, 

And when I woke this morning, John, 
I hoped your face to see ; 

But I was all alone, John-John, 
Though still I heard your call ; 

I put my boots and bonnet on, 
And took my Sunday shawl, 

And went, full sure to find you, John, 
To Balla fair. 





The fair was just the same as then, 
Five years ago to-day, 

When first you left the thimble men 
And came with me away ; 

For there again were thimble men, 
And shooting galleries, 

And card-trick men and maggie men, 
Of all sorts and degrees ;— 

But not a trace of you, John-John, 
Was anywhere. 


I turned my face to home again, 
And called myself a fool 

To think you’d leave the thimble men 
And live again by rule, 

And go to mass and keep the fast, 
And till the little patch ; 

My wish to have you home was past 
Before I raised the latch 

And pushed the door and saw you, John, 
Sitting down there. 


How cool you came in here, begad, 
As if you owned the place! 

But rest yourself there now, my lad— 
Tis good to see your face. 

My dream is out, and now by it 
I think I know my mind: 

At six o’clock this house you'll quit, 
And leave no grief behind ;— 

But until six o’clock, John-John, 
My bit you’ll share. 


The neighbors’ shame of me began 
When first I brought you in; 

To wed and keep a tinker man 
They thought a kind of sin; 

But now this three year since you’re gone 
Tis pity me they do, 

And that I’d rather have, John-John, 
Than that they’d pity you. 

Pity for me and you, John-John, 
I could not bear. 


Oh, you’re my husband, right enough, 
But what’s the good of that? 
You know you never were the stuff 
To be the cottage cat, 
To watch the fire and hear me lock 
The door, and put out Shep— 
But there now, it is six o’clock 
And time for you to step. 
God bless and keep you far, John-John! 
And that’s my prayer. 
THomas MacDonaca. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


**Retrospections of an Active Life.” 
(Unwin. 3 vols. 36s. net.) 
‘‘A History of Gardening in England.” Third and Revised 
Edition. By the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. (Murray. 12s. net.) 
**Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Background.” By 
M. W. MacCallum. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


By John Bigelow. 


“‘In the Torrid Sudan.” By H Lincoln Tangye. (Murray. 
12s. net.) 
**An English Student’s Wander-Year in America.””’ By A G. 


Bowden-Smith. Arnold. 5s. net.) 

**Simon Bolivar, * E] Libertador’: A Life of the Chief Leader 
in the Revolt against Spain in Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru.” 
By F. Loraine Petre. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


‘Papuan Fairy Tales.’’ By Annie Ker. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

‘** Service: A Domestic Novel.”” By Constance Smedley. (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 

‘Reginald in Russia, and Other Sketches.” By Saki. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


** Blaise Pascal: Etudes d’histoire morale.” 
(Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 

‘*Souvenirs de la Comtesse Golovine.” Avec un introduction 
et des notes par K. Waliszewski. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. Tfr. 50.) 

** Rationalisme et Tradition.” Par J. Delvolve. (Paris: Alcan. 
2fr. 50.) 

**Au Couchant de la Monarchie: Louis XVI. et Turgot (1774- 
1776).”” Par le Marquis de Ségur. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. Tfr. 50.) 

‘“L’Ombre de |’Amour.’”” Roman. Par Marcel Tinayre. 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50.) 


* * * 


Par Victor Giraud. 


Tue study of contemporary fiction at the Universities 
finds an advocate in Professor W. L. Phelps, who holds the 
chair of English Literature at Yale. Fourteen years ago 
he introduced a course on “ Modern Novels’’ as an elective 
subject, and, though it met with a good deal of opposition 
at the time, Professor Phelps is still convinced of its value, 
and he justifies his procedure in an appendix to his recent 
book, ‘‘ Essays on Modern Novelists.’’ The main objection 
to novels as a University study is that a course confined 
to them is lacking in mental discipline, and this Professor 
Phelps hardly attempts to meet. He merely states that 
novels “can be taught in such a way as to produce the best 
kind of mental discipline, which consists, first, in com- 
pelling a student to do his own thinking, and, secondly, to 
train him properly in the expression of what ideas he has.” 
Of course, in the hands of an ideal teacher almost anything 
can be made a means of mental discipline, but it is extrava- 
gant to claim that the works of even the best contemporary 
novelists come into the same category for educational 
purposes as the great masterpieces of classical literature. 
Professor Phelps does not, it is true, wish to supplant the 
study of the classics by the study of modern novels. He 
only urges that the latter should have their rightful place, 
and not be regarded either with contempt, or as unworthy 
of serious treatment. But there is little doubt that no 
good purpose would be served by the introduction of courses 
on novels in the Universities. Time is the only infallible 
test of literature, and it should be allowed to do its work in 
sifting the permanent from the ephemeral before a book is 
made the subject of careful study by those whose taste is 


not yet formed. 
* * * 


In the meantime the crisis through which the English 
novel is passing shows few signs of a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. A novelist, writing in a recent number of “The 
Atheneum,’’ blames the cheap magazine and the immense 
welter of books that are poured forth, while a critic, in a 
letter to the same journal, thinks that some share of the 
evil is due to the reviewers. All three causes have helped 
to lower the level of English fiction. The cheap magazine, 
with its demands for crude sensationalism, has ousted more 
serious work; the excessive number of novels published 
makes it easier for talent to escape notice; and criticism, 
which, as the “ Atheneum ’’ writer puts it, has now become 
largely a matter of deft adjectives, is often incompetent and 
sometimes biassed. The main evil is that too many books 
are published, and that, in making a choice, readers often 
depend on the advice tendered them by the circulating 





libraries. These naturally look only to the commercial side 
of the books they handle, and all other considerations fall 
into the background. The first step towards improvement 
will be taken when people buy books instead of borrowing 
them, and it is just possible that the attempt of the 
libraries to make themselves censors of literature may 
enable the publishers to succeed in their effort to reduce the 
standard price of novels. In this connection Messrs. 
Nelson’s enterprise deserves notice. Their series of two- 
shilling novels, which will shortly make its appearance, 
includes books by Mr. J. C. Snaith, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. 
George Birmingham, Mr. Anthony Hope, Mr. H. A. 
Vachell, and other writers of distinction. 


* . * 


Tue Cambridge University Press announce for im- 
mediate publication “Hungary in the Eighteenth Century,” 
by Professor Marczali, with an introductory essay on earlier 
Hungarian history by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. The author is Professor of History in 
the University of Budapest, and has been described as “ the 
most impartial of Magyar historians.”” His work is based 
on numerous official documents and records, and also on the 
archives of private families. It has long been well known 
on the Continent as the classical work on this subject, and 
forms an indispensable preliminary to the study of modern 
Hungarian history and politics. The translation has been 
made by Dr. A. B. Yolland, Professor in the University of 
Budapest. 


* a * 


Mr. Firretp has in the press a new edition of Samuel 
Butler’s “Unconscious Memory,’’ which has been out of 
print for several years. The book is a development of the 
theory laid down in “ Life and Habit,’’ and the new issue 
will contain an introduction by Professor Hartog upon 
Butler’s scientific views. 


* * * 


WE understand that Mr. Thomas Seccombe is preparing 
a collection of literary essays for publication in the early 
autumn. “The Night Watchman”’ is to be the title of 
the volume, and Mr. Seccombe’s freshness of treatment and 
comprehensive knowledge of English and French literature 
lead us to expect a book of uncommon interest. 


* * * 


WITHIN the next few weeks Messrs. Harrap will issue 
“ An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” by Professor 
W. H. Hudson. The aim of the book, which is intended 
for the general reader as well as for students, is to treat 
of critical methods in popular fashion and to enable his 
readers to approach books with more discrimination, and, 
as a consequence, to gain a higher pleasure from their read- 
ing. Professor Hudson does not confuse the study of 
literature with the study of rhetoric, and holds the view 
that “good reading is better than all scholarship, and the 
cultivation of the art of good reading infinitely more im- 
portant than all the acquisitions of scholastic learning.” 
Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a book on similar lines, 
but there ought to be a public for Professor Hudson’s 
manual, which is the result of several years’ experience as 
a University Extension Lecturer. 


* * * 


A course of three lectures on ‘The Theatre,” ‘“Con- 
temporary Poetry,” and “The Intellectual Movement in 
Ireland,”’ will be given by Mr. W. B. Yeats, at No. 1, Old 
Burlington Street, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of 
next week. 

* * + 


Amonc Mr. Heinemann’s spring announcements are 
“The Memoirs of Heinrich Heine,” an English rendering 
of the mosaic made out of Heine’s writings—chiefly the letters 
—by Karpeles, and published by him as “ Heine’s Auto- 
biographie’’; the second and third volumes of “The 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino,” edited by the Princess 
Radziwill; and a translation of M. Lenotre’s “A Gascon 
Royalist in Revolutionary Paris.” The latter volume is 
an account of the Baron de Batz, mainly based on documents 
discovered by M. Lenotre, and giving a dramatic picture 
of Paris at the time of the Revolution. 
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Rediews. 
THE YOUNG GAMBETTA.* 


Arter the death of Gambetta, his father was asked to allow 
the body of his son to be buried in Paris. ‘You had him 
while he was alive,” was the bitter reply; “now that he is 
dead, worn out by your politics, I wish to have him. He 
shall rest in the little cemetery of Nice, whither his mother 
preceded him. I do not wish his grave to be desecrated in 
the future.” This fascinating volume of family letters 
reveals, in most attractive intimacy, the affections and 
simplicities of the great statesman and orator. Perhaps the 
real hero of them is that stern old father who could send 
so defiant a message to the French people. A little shop- 
keeper of a provincial Southern town, “not exactly a good 
man of business,” “he did not strike his neighbors as being 
either very intelligent or very prudent.”’ Scarcely a word 
of his correspondence appears in these letters; almost 
alone, a comment on another’s folly—‘‘He has bought his 
experience in the fashionable world; and as truth is not 
found there, he might be sometimes mistaken!’’ Here are 
only the replies, with frequent and sometimes passionate 
remonstrances from the son in Paris, against frequent re- 
proaches and condemnations. It is always ‘“ You”—the 
world outside—especially the wild, agitated, unstable world 
of the city—which is the subject of contempt. That 
world is leading the son into debt, into café-haunting oratory, 
into wild, unappeasable ambitions. Later, it is feeling the 
need of him: it has fallen into the madness of unforeseen 
war, into the greatest secular calamity that has ever come 
to the nation. He alone can save you: he will re-establish 
Civil Government, and lay the foundation of the Republic. 
He will wrestle with principalities and powers in one long, 
unquenchable struggle against the cowardice and jealousies 
and stupidities of the time. At length he will fall, before 
half the journey is over, worn out by a task too heavy for 
human hands. “Your politics’? have done it, cries the 
fierce old man at the last: you who kill the prophets and 
garnish their sepulchres and subsequently violate even these 
last resting places of those who have served you. Let him 
rest by the seas far away from you—from your mad fever- 
world. “TI do not wish his grave to be desecrated at the 
last.” 

Such was one of the parents: an Italian of a race of 
Ligurian sailors, who married a French girl from the South, 
from which union of races sprang Léon Gambetta, that 
voleanic energy which flamed for twelve years across the 
history of France. He was born in 1838; he was brought 
up in comparative poverty: educated at the seminary of 
Montfaucon, and later at the Lycée of Cahors. In this 
volume there are many child letters, written from school, 
little distinguished, but already revealing ardent family 
affection, and already also the sentiments of a youthful 
Republican. He persuaded his father to send him to 
Paris to study law; and he first appears there, in the life 
which has meant so much for France—the life which has 
given to France all her greatest things. It is generally 
near the attics of one of those tall white houses, with a 
glimpse of the sky and perhaps of the river from the window ; 
poorly furnished, with little outward adornment. And 
here a young man is living with bed only for warmth in 
winter, on the minimum of bodily sustenance, supported 
mainly by the high resolve of youth—to conquer Paris or 
die. So the youth of genius have been sucked into the 
capital from remote and tranquil provincial cities; driven 
there by the “large unrest which made them do it ;” Balzac 
and Taine from the garden of Touraine, Renan from Brittany, 
Zola and Gambetta from the South, each carrying some 
memory of pleasant sunlit lands outside, to console them 
for privation and loneliness in the obscurity of the still 
unconquered city. ‘Here we have a room thirteen feet 
square,” writes Gambetta to his father, “ ornamented 
with a clock that never goes and never has gone; a chest 
of drawers, the drawers of which can only be opened with 
the greatest difficulty ; an armchair which was once crimson 
and soft, and is now colorless and hard; a bed which is 





*“ Gambetta: Life and Letters.” By P. B. Gheusi. Authorised 
translation by Violette M. Montagu. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 





fairly good, for when I lie down upon it I am usually very 
sleepy; a grate in which I never make a fire, because I 
can’t afford it.” A drawback is the semi-darkness. “The 
sun which Paris ever sees during three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year, does not peep in to wish me good 
morning!” Breakfast consists of one roll, value one sou ; 
lunch, a glass of water; five o’clock dinner, 17, 18, or 20 
sous ; supper another one-sou roll, sopped in water. Memories 
are continually haunting, of Cahors, with the tall poplars 
shading a green distance ; of the smell of the perfumed banks 
of the river; of family meals, almost intolerable to think 
of in the fireless desolation of a one-sou supper: “ You all 
seated round the soup, one adding pepper, the other 
sprinkling cheese, while behind your back you hear the 
cheerful sound, especially comforting on a cold winter 
evening, of a real old-fashioned fire, before which a fowl 
is roasting—would to God I could smell it.’’ Yet the student 
in the tall house at Paris is sustained by that undying 
hope and ambition, which have comforted so many who have 
succeeded—so many, also, who have failed. He encourages 
himself with epigrammatic wisdom: with the saying of 
Charles V., “ Fortune is so fickle, and especially so in her 


treatment of young men”; with Napoleon the Third’s 
epigram—‘ One can master fate by work, and force 
the future to obey one if that work is performed 
in an intelligent manner.” He has hopes of per- 


sonal attainment. He cherishes dreams of a wonderful 
future for the world. It is the dream of youth, not yet 
disenchanted, seeing—as it seems—how easily and quickly 
this world can be transformed into a place of Paradise for 
the children of men. ‘“ We must succeed,’’ he declares. 
“Our opinions are the daughters of a painful past ; they are 
big with a promising future; they must eventually give 
birth to the happiness of mankind. But first they must 
be developed by study. Education must widen their 
knowledge. Men must make them know, and everyone 
must respect and honor them.” ‘“ You smile,” he concludes.: 
“T am too impetuous. It is true. But the people suffer 
so, that I may be excused if my feelings are sometimes too 
much for me.” 

Meanwhile he is miserably poor: driven to get into 
debt, and finding his father torturing him with silence— 
worse, for such a temperament, than open reproaches 
—he is himself compelled to apply for sundry mean sums 
required for renewed solvency. Rumors travel also to the 
far South—spreading readily, here as always, because 
malicious—of his café-haunting habits, of his noisy rhetoric, 
of a life generally irregular and uncontrolled. Passionate 
always, he is passionate in repudiation of these charges: 
always pleading, without a word of reproach, with this stern 
old man who despised all the doings of that city of Vanity. 
Sociable, unassuming, with the quick power of making 
friends, he was becoming celebrated in the Quartier: 
carousing—on the smallest of sums—in a feast of rhetorical 
and political extravagances. Nothing could wear out that 
indefatigable energy, which on the world arena was later 
to astonish the world. “ Very strong and very fearless, the 
young orator sometimes provoked noisy disturbances, in 
which he made himself dreaded on account of his tremendous 
strength. It sometimes happened about this time that he 
would smash a marble-topped table with one blow of his 
fist; but the state of his funds prevented him indulging too 
often in this expensive pastime; in fact, he only repeated 
this operation when, having won at écarté, at which game 
he fancied himself an adept, he could afford to do so.”” So 
youth has rioted always, confident in itself and in the 
future; so old age has looked on with cold disapproval, 
seeing here nothing but the beginnings of a wasted life. 
One can read between the limes of this one-sided corre- 
spondence, the frequent exhortations. “I know,” he writes, 
“TI must persevere, be orderly, even more orderly: as you 
say very rightly, and as I myself feel, I need to be more 
orderly in my habits.’’ His health began to fail at this 
time, when he was only twenty years old. He was utterly 
careless of himself, he allowed his injured eye to cause him 
acute sufferings before it was finally removed; throat 
troubles commenced, which continued to the end. On the 
other hand, he was now at the summit of that extraordinary 
popularity which made him the students’ hero. They hailed 
him as the Hercules of the Republic, and the Destroyer of 
the Empire; they applauded his wild and_ violent 
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harangues: they would have followed him anywhere, to do 
anything. 

“He fell like a bomb upon Paris,” says Léon Cladel. “I 
can see him with his leonine mane, his bloodshot eye bulging 
far out of its socket: I can still hear him roaring forth his 
fiery apostrophes against the César de contrebande whom he 
was to succeed in some measure. Yes, in spite of his sloppy, 
badly made clothes, evidently made by a provincial tailor, he 
looked a splendid fellow. I can remember how the poet, 
Gustave Mathieu, having met him somewhere about town one 
day, with his collar flying and his coat all unbuttoned, came 
up to us still half deafened by the future tribune’s animal-like 
roarings, crying, ‘We've got another Jupiter! So much the 
worse for M. Véto! Mirabeau has come to life again!’”’ 

So he gradually struggles into manhood: with this out- 
ward disturbance, with a soul underneath it, as these 
letters show, passionate indeed in affection, but loving nature 
and his family, frugal, austere in living, grateful for human 
kindness. He is tired even as Deputy: continually demand- 
ing an impossible rest. Rest could only come to him with 
the grave. What he would have done had the great 
catastrophe not happened, it is impossible to conjecture. 
That he would have essayed violence is certain: that 
violence might have left him incompletely memorable 
as one of “twenty-four leaders of Revolution.” But the 
challenge of the war, with its dominant demand for some 
tremendous and elemental force, in the midst of the wreck- 
ing of a whole stable society, found in him the one man 
adequate. Henceforth his life is the life of the young 
Republic, created in the main (as M. Hanotaux has affirmed) 
through his unquenchable energy. The old home affections 
continue, but letters become scarcer. A new star had arisen, 
Mme. Léon, upon whom he poured out all the passion of 
his soul, laying at her feet the whole-hearted devotion of one 
of the stormiest spirits which ever have animated human clay. 

These letters will stand as some of the great love 
letters of the world. Those reserved for the old family 
home retain something of the undimmed affection of child 
for parent, in the years which bring tranquillity and 
serene old age to the one, to the other only endless labors 


in a task beyond men’s endurance. “ Alas, I am over- 
whelmed with work: the task is killing me,’ is the cry 
of one who felt often “an implacable need for rest.”” “I 


am beginning to feel a little better, but I am still in great 
need of rest, and especially silence,” he writes in 1878. 
Three years afterwards, “I am confident that I shall soon 
confound all my enemies,’ is his hope, “and that I shall 
at last be able to take a few weeks’ rest.’’ Early in 1882—he 
was to die on the last day of that year—‘“from time to 
time I throw a glance athwart the terrible life which I am now 
leading, towards my home, and I dream that some day I 
shall be able to enjoy a well-earned rest.’’ “I embrace 
you both a thousand thousand times,’’ he writes to his old 
father and mother, “and remain for life the son who loves 
you.”’ It is the year of his short-lived administration: the 
Ministry of All-the-Talents, which ended in _ hopeless 
collapse. His mother dies while he is making speeches 
from the tribune. Happiness at the end seemed within his 
grasp. Mme. Léon, after his political “ fall,” consented to 
be his wife. They were settling down in Balzac’s “little 
Les Jardies,’’ when an illness, to-day easily curable by a 
simple operation, suddenly silenced this astonishing and 
fiery spirit. He was buried in the Nice which is “ at once 
the cradle of Garibaldi and the grave of Gambetta,” the 
two men who more than any other, in the Europe which 
followed the Revolution, had revealed the absurdity of the 
use of the word “impossible’”’ in human affairs. 





ORDERS AND UNITY.* 


Hicu Churchman as he is, the Bishop of Birmingham repre- 
sents what must be regarded as a Via Media: he is suspect 
with the extremists of his own side. “Lux Mundi” was 
the Trojan horse of Anglican orthodoxy; and the treatise 
on “The Body of Christ’’ excited misgivings in the ranks 
of Sacerdotalists which are not yet allayed. To this must 
be added his attitude towards Disestablishment, and in 
general towards social questions. Were the hypothesis of 
double personality admissible, we might see in him a Mr. 
Hyde and a Dr. Jekyll, a medieval and a modern man. It is 


*“Orders and Unity.” By the Bishop of Birmingham. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 








possible that one of these will master the other ; it is perhaps 
more probable that the conflict will remain unsolved. In 
either case, its presence gives a certain unexpectedness to 
utterances weighty both in themselves and by reason of the 
personality behind them. It is certain that what the Bishop 
says will be worth hearing; but it is never quite certain 
what he will say. 

It is safe to prophesy that “Orders and Unity” will 
meet with a reception similar to that given to the works 
mentioned. It will neither satisfy those who think with 
Lord Halifax, nor be endorsed by scientific theologians. 
For the former it is at once too scholarly and too spiritual. 
“We can accept Dr. Lindsay’s theory of origins,” and, “ to 
deny God’s presence with them—the Protestant Churches— 
and His co-operation in their work and ministry, would 
seem to me to approach blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 
On the other hand the episcopate is “an essential con- 
stituent of Christianity,” “the necessary and divinely 
given link of continuity and cohesion in the Church univer- 
sal.” The two positions lie side by side unmediated. One 
or other, not both, can be maintained. 

From the point of view of an English churchman, 
Bishop Gore’s theory of episcopacy—it is the theory now, 
it must be admitted, in fashion—is of political rather than 
religious or theological significance. It was foreign to the 
reformers of the Tudor and to the theologians of the Stuart 
period. Orders, says Article 25, is “not to be counted 
a sacrament of the Gospel”; it has grown of “the corrupt 
following of the Apostles.’’ The conditions of the ministry 
laid down in Article 23 are fulfilled in the non-episcopalian 
churches; Article 36 affirms no more of the Ordinal “ set 
forth in the time of Edward VI., and confirmed at the 
same time by authority of Parliament” than that it “ doth 
contain all things necessary to such Consecration and 
Ordering (this against Rome), neither (as against the 
Puritans) hath it anything that of itself is superstitious 
and ungodly.” This, it should be remembered, was the 
contention of Hooker. He argued not that episcopacy was 
necessary either to a true Church or a valid ministry, but 
that it was not unlawful, not a thing beyond the competence 
of a Church to accept and impose. So sound a churchman 
as Usher writes that “for the testifying my communion 
with those Churches (which I do love and honor as true 
members of the Church Universal) I do profess that with 
like affection I should receive the blessed sacrament at the 
hands of the Dutch ministers if I were in Holland, as I should 
do at the hands of the French ministers if I were at 
Charenton.” The idea that the retention of the episcopal 
form of church government placed the Church of England 
on a different level from that of the foreign reformed churches 
was repudiated; Bancroft in 1610 refused to re-ordain 
Spottiswood and his colleagues, maintaining that “ thereof 
there was no necessity, seeing where bishops could not be 
had the ordination given by presbyters must be esteemed 
lawful, otherwise it might be doubted if there were any 
lawful vocation in most of the reformed Churches.’”’ And 
the Act of Uniformity recognises the orders of non- 
episcopalian Churches by the provision that ‘‘the penalties 
in this Act shall not extend to foreigners or aliens of the 
foreign reformed Churches allowed, or to be allowed, by the 
King’s majesty, his heirs and successors in England.”’ In 
the future, Canon Henson reminds us, it was to be possible 
for non-episcopalians to hold preferment in the Church of 
England, “as Bucer, Peter Martyr, Saravia, Casaubon, and 
many others had done at an earlier period.” Till Trac- 
tarianism,, the view of the episcopate put forward by Bishop 
Gore was sporadic in the Church of England: if it has 
become endemic, it is because, on the one hand, the Oxford 
divines found it a short and easy method of dealing with 
dissent and Romanism, and, on the other, their knowledge 
was too uncritical to enable them to discern the weakness 
of the foundation on which it was built. The weapon was 
at once needless and ineffectual. To take a strong line 
against dissent it is not necessary (as the example of the 
Church of Scotland shows) to fall back upon sacerdotalism ; 
the separatist temper—it is an open question whether it is 
more dominant in free than in established churches—is, as 
such, to be condemned. While history deals conclusively 
with the Roman attitude towards English orders, the 


controversialists who accept it are cutting away the branch 
on which they sit. 
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Birmingham boasts of two bishops, an Anglican and a 
Roman. If a wise man is asked whether either of these 
ecclesiastics can trace his spiritual ancestry to the Apostles 
by an unbroken series of episcopal ordinations, he will 
answer that it is exceedingly improbable; and that to 
suppose that any spiritual power is attached to such a 
succession is a pagan, not a Christian, idea. But the claim 
of the latter to regard the former as a “mere layman”’ 
admits of an easy reply. Nothing took place at the Reforma- 
tion to break any succession which then existed, or to cause 
the English clergy to forfeit any power which this succes- 
sion, such as it was, conveyed. And for this conclusive 
reason. The Reformation in this country was carried 
through not by divines—otherwise the English Church would 
almost certainly have been modelled on that of Geneva— 
but by statesmen whose purpose was, for political motives, 
to make the nation and the Church co-extensive. This 
purpose would have been effectually frustrated had a breach 
with the historical ministry been brought about. It can 
scarcely be supposed that the counsellors of Queen Elizabeth 
attached much value to Apostolical succession as such; but 
it was so necessary for them, on political grounds, to pre- 
serve it, that it is impossible to doubt that it was preserved. 
Any succession, therefore, which the Roman clergy possess, 
the English clergy possess equally; nor is any power which 
we may conceive as attached to this succession wanting to 
the English Church of our own day. 

Bishop Gore treats the question from a larger stand- 
point than the Anglican. He is too scholarly to overlook, 
and too sincere to dissimulate, the facts brought out by 
such writers as Lightfoot, Hatch, Sohm, and Lindsay: 
yet only by such means as these, it seems to us, can his 
conclusions be reached; another view of the matter is 
indicated by the premises which he admits. That 
Christianity is not individualistic; that it was conceived 
by its Founder and His followers as social ; that, not indeed 
a priesthood, but a ministry was part of its conception; 
that, imminent as the Parousia was believed to be, the work 
of evangelisation was to be carried on till the Master’s 
coming—all this is true. But the writer’s keen spiritual 
sense is hampered by, and in unconscious conflict with, a 
conception of Christianity which is not spiritual, as his 
learning struggles with a reading of history which is not 
historical. 

Principal Lindsay’s suggestive analogy between the 
Church of the first age and the missionary communities of 
our own day is the key to much of the history of ecclesiastical 
organisation, and meets the objections raised by the Bishop 
to the view commonly held by Protestant scholars with 
regard to the development of the official out of the 
charismatic ministry. In India, he writes :— 

““One seemed to be transported back to the early centuries, 
and to see what the earliest writers had recounted and described. 
Portions of the ‘ Didache,’ of the ‘ Apostolic Canons,’ of the 
“Canons of Hippolytus’ were living practices there.” 

Bishop Gore’s view, it seems to us, is one from which 
the growth of knowledge, of morality, and of the religious 
sense have led, and are leading, men surely, and no longer 
slowly, away. It is certain that the world is not going back 
to it; to insist on it is to widen the already too threatening 
gulf between the clerical and the lay mind. If the former is 
right, the consequence, grave as it is, must be accepted. 
But before theologians incur it, let them be certain that it 
must of necessity be incurred. 





SIERRA LEONE.* 


To speak with authority, and not as the tourists, is the 
best qualification for the author of any book on a foreign 
land, provided that he speaks at all. That is where the 
trouble often comes in. To the old resident the scene has 
become so familiar that he does not see it, or his knowledge 
has become so minute that he cannot tell it. So it happens 
that the hurrying tourist often gives us the best picture 
of little-visited countries, because he sees and says every- 
thing with the freshness of ignorance and unfamiliarity. 
But, after all, the man who knows is best, provided, as we 





*“ A Transformed Colony.” By TJ. Aldridge, 1.8.0. Seeley 
& Co. 16s. net. 








said, that. he is not blind or dumb. And certainly Mr. 
Alldridge is neither. If this excellent account of Sierra 
Leone has a fault, it is that, especially in the earlier 
chapters, almost too much is seen and told. There are pages 
that read like the diary of an enthusiastic young lady who 
has taken a trip to “the Coast’’ and sees a black race for 
the first time. Yet, behind every word, Mr. Alldridge sets 
the experience of nearly forty years. 

For nearly forty years he has played his part in that 
Crown Colony of evil repute. As Travelling Commissioner 
and District Commissioner, he has guided its fortunes and 
watched its progress since 1871; and now, as he passes the 
years in review, his verdict on the result is that all is very 
good. Not quite all, perhaps. Like everyone else who visits 
the West Coast or penetrates into the basin of the Niger, he 
laments the decay of the best native arts under competition 
with European imports. You still may find the beautiful 
fabrics ornamented with native stripes and patterns, and 
colored with immutable dyes—such fabrics as the red-walled 
city of Kano used to produce in immense abundance, and 
still produces—but it is a vanishing industry. The cheap 
and flimsy hideousness of Lancashire and Germany is fast 
driving it out, and in a few years it will be extinct, as the 
fine muslin of Eastern Bengal, similarly exterminated in the 
name of the trade that follows the flag. So it is that our 
Imperial possessions always lose the skill, the art, the sense 
of beauty that long ages of their separate life have evolved 
in them, and tend to become mere fields for producing the 
raw materials for our ugly and worthless goods. 

Mr. Alldridge is quite aware of the loss, but he does not 
dwell too much upon it. We take him to be a man of happy 
and sanguine disposition (he has even a good word for 
gramophones), and what he enjoys narrating is the real 
progress of the Colony in the ways of peace and good order 
—the railway, the hospital, the law courts, the food supply, 
and, above all, the increasing production of palm oil and 
kernels, which form the broad basis of trade in Sierra Leone, 
as in all our West Coast Colonies. He never tires of extoll- 
ing the remarkable advances along these lines since his first 
arrival, and he foretells all manner of possible developments, 
such as the growth of cocoa, lately introduced on the Gold 
Coast with a success that proves it can be cultivated per- 
fectly well by free African labor, in place of the slavery of 
San Thomé. 

Equally from this volume and his previous work on 
“ The Sherbro and its Hinterland,’’ which has for some years 
been a classic for “ the Coast,’’ we form an opinion of the 
author as the best type of British official in savage lands— 
kindly and sympathetic, watching the interests of the natives 
at least as carefully as his own country’s, a little heavy, 
perhaps, and slow in imagination, but scrupulous in details, 
and honest above suspicion. It is a high character for 
governing officials to bear, and it remains the only chance, 
the only excuse, for an Empire’s continuance. For the 
author of a book like this it is the best recommendation, 
and the whole account is written with peculiar modesty, 
carefulness of knowledge, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the native mind that can only come with sympathy. 

Except for traders and governors, the most interesting 
part of the volume will certainly be the chapters dealing with 
native customs and beliefs. All such things are, no doubt, 
slowly changing, slowly disappearing, though they, seem 
likely long to survive the native arts and industries. But 
up to now they have not altered much, and it is very notice- 
able what a close resemblance in certain customs persists 
over nearly the whole of Africa. The present writer, for 
instance, when in West Central Africa, some distance south 
of the Equator, has come upon rites of initiation for boys 
and girls very nearly the same as the ceremonies here 
described in Sierra Leone, and a‘similar ritual is to be found 
in Mozambique and the East Central Coast. Yet wide 
divisions of race, as well as of space, lie between the tribes, 
and if there is a common origin for the rites, it must be 
very remote. It may be said that, after all, the initiation 
of boys and girls at a certain age is a very natural ceremony, 
and likely to be universal; we ourselves, in fact, retain a 
strictly religious form of it in Confirmation; the Romans 
retained a political or social form in the assumption of man’s 
dress. That may be so, though it is strange that the Bundu 


and Poro (girls’ and boys’ mysteries) should everywhere be 
accompanied by almost exactly the same secretion in forests 
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for weeks together, ecstatic dancing, and in most cases, we 
believe, by the painting of the body in stripes and. the 
mummery of imitation devils. The devils, however, are 
certainly most at home on the West Coast, and in that con- 
genial atmosphere we may leave them. As to the game called 
“Warre’’ in Sierra Leone—a simple mixture of backgammon 
and “ Archer Up ’’—we do not know how to account for its 
prevalence through nearly the whole continent, unless, like 
drink, it is too fascinating to remain hidden from the native 
mind. 

All the extraordinary conglomeration of symbolism and 
cruel nonsense that we class as Fetishism still remains almost 
unaltered throughout the Coast and its Hinterland. 

“*Fetish,’’ says Mr. Alldridge, ‘is still the most powerful 
agency at work in this part of Africa. Whether civilising in- 
fluences will ever be able to dig down to the tap-root is one of 
the complex problems which only the future can solve; at 
present Pagan and Mohammedan are alike enslaved by it, and 
even when the native professes Christianity it is very difficult 
for him to shake himself free from its subtle and all-pervading 
influence.”’ 

It was to maintain the horrible Fetish medicine, called 
Borfimor, prepared from human fat, that the society of 
“Human Leopards’’ was inaugurated about twenty years 
ago. But we are surprised to learn that, in spite of the 
efforts at the end of last century, described in the author’s 
former book, the society still exists, and from time to time 
one of its members, disguised in leopard skins, leaps un- 
expectedly upon a victim, causing instant death by plunging 
a three-pronged knife into the back of the neck. In this 
admirable account of one of the least known, but most in- 
teresting, of our native colonies, the author displays his 
minute and careful knowledge of much that is almost equally 
strange alike in the habits of animals and men. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AS A GIRL.* 


Mr. Mumsy has made a popular and attractive book by 
putting together practically all the extant letters written 
by, to, or concerning Queen Elizabeth during the first 
twenty-five years of her life. The subject is perennially 
interesting, for no English queen exercised so great a personal 
influence upon English history, or possessed a character so 
strong and yet sosubtle. She was unique in other respects ; 
no English sovereign had so severe an apprenticeship, or 
served a term behind the Traitor’s Gate before being elevated 
to the throne. From her earliest years she had to wear 
a mask, and the habit clung to her through life, and even 
these letters do not enable us to pierce the disguises which 
shrouded the development of her mind. There is some 
approach to frankness in the letters here reprinted from 
Miss Strickland, who translated them from Gregorio Leti’s 
“ Life of Queen Elizabeth”; but Mr. Rait is too cautious 
when in his introduction he merely states that “ they cannot 
be accepted without reserve.” Leti was a prolific scribbler, 
who lived in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
wrote books as numerous as the years he lived, and made 
no pretence to historical scholarship. He garnished his 
romances with letters containing not what his heroes and 
heroines wrote, but what he thought they would have been 
likely to write under the circumstances; and his critical 
apparatus provided inadequate checks on the flight of his 
imagination. 

Thus, when Elizabeth was not yet four years old, he 
ascribes to her a letter written to Queen Jane Seymour on 
July 31st, 1537, in which the child is made to say :— 

“IT am under great obligation to the King, my father. for 
so often giving me news of your health, but if he should forget 
to inform me I should not take it ill, provided he will let me 
hear from time to time of the child who is 60 soon to be born 
to him. If I should be there when he comes into the world, 
I do not know how I should keep myself from giving him a 
good beating in revenge for the pain he has made you suffer! ” 

The ingenious Leti has apparently transformed a letter 
actually written by Elizabeth to Catherine Parr in 1548, 
but only dated July 3lst, into one written to Jane Seymour 
eleven years earlier. Most of Leti’s productions have even 
less historical foundation ; in one of them he makes Elizabeth 
say that she only heard of Philip’s marriage with Mary 
* “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: a Narrative in Con- 


temporary Letters.” By Frank A. Mumby. With an Introduction 
by Robert S. Rait, M.A. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 








“several months” after it had taken place; and the love 
letters of Elizabeth and Courtenay are palpable forgeries. 
We should therefore translate Mr. Rait’s caution that these 
letters “‘ cannot be accepted without reserye” into an admoni- 
tion to reject them without hesitation. 

Another of Mr. Rait’s warnings, i.e., that relating to 
the defects in the calendars of State Papers (p. xx.), has 
been somewhat ignored by Mr. Mumby, for he reproduces 
letters from the calendars even when the full text is accessible 
in print; for example, in the Spanish “ Documentos 
Inéditos,” or in Kervyn de Lettenhove’s “ Relations 
Politiques des Pays-Bas et de ]’Angleterre”; while others 
are given from Froude’s version of the “Granvelle Papers,” 
although those papers have been printed and are to be 
found in many libraries. Nor have the original MSS. 
in the British Museum, Record Office, or Bodleian been used 
to any extent, the letters being almost invariably reprinted 
from previously published texts. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mumby has done good service by reproducing the neglected 
“ Bedingfield Papers,” the most important source for 
Elizabeth’s history under Queen Mary; and it is convenient 
to have all the materials collected in a handy volume. 

They do not, as we have said, solve the problems of 
Elizabeth’s youth. The extent to which she was com- 
promised with Protector Somerset’s brother, the Lord High 
Admiral; the reasons why Lady Jane Grey and not 
Elizabeth was chosen as Northumberland’s tool; the exact 
relations between Elizabeth and Courtenay; her complicity 
in Wyatt’s plots; and her attitude towards religious 
doctrine, all remain obscure. Mr. Mumby quotes, but does 
not discuss the provenance of, Elizabeth’s well-known 
quatrain on the subject of the Mass :— 

Christ was the word that spake it: 

He took the bread and brake it; 

And what His word did make it 

That I believe and take it. 
It was a clever subterfuge, characteristic of Elizabeth ; and 
we stand in respectful amazement at Bishop Creighton’s 
comment, which Mr. Mumby quotes: “It was a saying, the 
theological truth of which has become more apparent as 
controversy on the point has progressed.’”” The theological 
truth of a statement which may mean anything or nothing 
is, of course, indisputable; and no politician has excelled 
Elizabeth in the invaluable capacity for framing non- 
committal phrases. 





MR. CHESTERTON’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


Heroic farce—extravagant, grotesque, eloquent, frantic 
sometimes in its appearance of lunacy, sometimes in its 
appearance of a certain sanity, judging and condemning the 
madness of mankind—such is Mr. Chesterton’s latest exploit 
in the realms of fiction. ‘The Ball and the Cross ’’ contains 
many chapters of striking symbolism, mingled with chapters 
of symbolism whose meaning altogether defies the reader. It 
comprehends in many conversations much of the Chester- 
tonian philosophy—his passionate affection for certain old 
elemental things, his passionate hatred of certain would-be 
teachers of mankind. Dreams and miracles follow each other 
across the stage. The last scene ends in the conflagration 
of a gigantic asylum, in which most of the characters of 
the story have been incarcerated owing to a veracity which 
appears pathological to the world outside. The irrelevance 
and confusion resembles one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s later 
plays. The difference is in action. In Mr. Shaw’s play the 
characters talk and nothing happens. In Mr. Chesterton’s 
fantasy everything happens—and the characters go on 
talking. In a wild manhunt across England and the 
Channel Islands, with hairbreadth escapes from the police, 
motor adventures, yachting adventures, and every form of 
exhilarating new Arabian night adventures in secure 
suburban or rural byeways, the chief characters carry on 
a perpetual dialogye as to the existence of God or the mean- 
ing of the Universe. The whole book—baffling as much 
of it is—holds the attention of the reader. In texture much 
of it is perfect. Mr. Chesterton scatters with a liberal 
hand—“ like wealthy men who care not how they give.” In 
the midst of the whirlwind and riot of farce, he will set 
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descriptions of scenery, dawns and sunsets, a touch of 
character, the picture of a woman’s face, in which “ anything 
that was heavy in all this was abruptly lightened by two 
large light china-blue eyes, lightened all of a sudden, as 
if it had been lifted into the air by two big butterflies.’”” And 
the critic feels a sense of exasperation against a genius which 
sprawls itself away in so impossible a medley of suggestion 
and extravagance and fantasy, for lack of a control which 
might create a work of permanent appeal. 

There is a huge sense of jollity in the writing of it, 
and that jollity carries the reader through to the end. All 
Mr. Chesterton’s favorite affirmations are here propounded, 
and most of them, at least for the moment, convincingly. 
The glory of the sum of things and of every separate particle 
of them, the superiority of effort over attainment, the blind- 
ness and madness of all atheisms and life denials, the essen- 
tial insanity of much that calls itself “modern ’’—from 
Tolstoians who condemn Combat for any causes, to stoutish 
sedentary writers who gobble oysters and demand Blood—all 
these, the subject of not unfrequent essays, help to form 
material for these endless conversations. Professor Lucifer 
as “incarnate evil” appears at the beginning on a flying 
ship sailing over St. Paul’s Cathedral. He is a kind of 
combination of rationalist and scientist—the spirit of the 
scientist-socialist organised millenium of the days to come. 
He is armed with tools—‘ the ancient human tools gone 
mad, grown into unrecognisable shapes, forgetful of their 
origin, forgetful of their names.” His passenger is an old 
monk, fished up with a lasso out of a back garden in Western 
Bulgaria. In a fog the airship strikes St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Lucifer, enraged at Michael’s arguments, hurls him out on 
the cross above the ball. The monk sets himself “to climb 
up into a star,” and is promptly arrested and spirited away 
to the lunatic asylum where all the characters gather at the 
last. 

Immediately, to the shop window of “The Atheist” at 
Ludgate Hill, decorated with pictorial blasphemies with 
which everyone had become bored, there comes the one man 
in Britain who believed. Brought up as a strict Roman 
Catholic and Jacobite in the Western Highlands, Evan 
Maclan saw the things as illusion which most men thought 
real, the things as real which most men could never see 
at all. 

“On that fantastic fringe of the Gaelic land where he 
walked as a boy, the cliffs were as fantastic as the clouds. 
Heaven seemed to humble itself and come closer to earth. The 
common paths of his little village began to climb quite 
suddenly and seemed resolved to go to heaven. The sky 
seemed to fall down towards the hills; the hills took hold upon 
the sky. In the sumptuous sunset of gold and purple and 
peacock green, cloudlets and islets were the same. Evan... 
understood the supernatural before he understood the natural. 
He had looked at dim angels standing knee-deep in the grass 
before he looked at the grass. He knew that Our Lady’s robes 
were blue before he knew the wild roses round her feet were 


red. All through his life he thought of the daylight world as 
a sort of divine debris, the broken remainder of his first vision.” 


Seeing with a fury of amazement some insult to the 
Mother of God in the Atheist’s shop-window, he smashes the 
glass. The only man who whole-heartedly believes, finds 
himself confronted with the only man who whole-heartedly 
denies. In the rest of the book they are making frantic 
efforts to fight out the eternal quarrel against the organised 
opposition of a fat, contented civilisation, which desires 
nothing less than the revival of the ancient elemental 
challenge about ultimate things. After repeated astonishing 
escapes, the two duellists find themselves safely inside 
the lunatic asylum; where the Jacobite is confronted with 
one lunatic who announces himself as Edward VII., and 
immediately attacks him as a usurper: while the Atheist 
makes a frantic impeachment of the handiwork of the Deity 
to a lunatic who calls himself God. Committed on account 
of their fundamental sanity to the lowest dungeons of the 
asylum—clean polished cells, where everything is performed 
by machinery: the kind of spiritual universe to which the 
world of the future would naturally commit anything so 
irrational as the affirmation of belief or disbelief—they 
discover here Michael the monk, buried alive, an “ idiot,”’ 
the wisest and happiest man on earth. 

In the end the lunatic asylum is consumed by 
fire. An attempt is made to rescue the “idiot” in 
the cell at the bottom of it. “Fool, come out and save 
yourself,”’ calls out the Atheist. “Father,’’ cries the 





believer, “come out and save us all.” Then comes the 
miracle. The forest of flames slopes, one side towards the 
inland heights, one towards the sea. “As the echoes of 
Evan’s last appeal rang and died in the universal uproar, 
the fiery vault over his head opened down the middle, and 
reeling back in two great golden billows, hung on each side 
as huge and harmless as two sloping hills lie on each side 
of a valley. Down the centre of this trough or chasm a 
little path ran, cleared of all but ashes. And down this 
little path was walking a little old man, singing as if he 
were alone in a wood in spring.”’ 

They kneel as he goes; but no one sees his face. The 
flames flare to heaven, catch Lucifer’s disappearing airship, 
send the bodies of the doctors who had escaped with him 
crashing into the fire. “They are not lost,” says Evan; 
“they are saved. He has taken away no souls with him, 
after all.” And “there among the ashes lay two shining 
things that had survived the fire, his sword and Turnbull’s, 
fallen haphazard in the pattern of a Cross.” 

So—in a vision of mystery difficult of interpretation— 
ends this extraordinary work. Earlier in the volume Lucifer 
had shown each of the combatants in a dream a vision of 
his heart’s desire. Evan sees the revival of the old age 
of religious chivalry in London: “the Kings have come back 
to us”; the dome and the Cross of St. Paul’s are guarded 
by a triple row of knights in armor ; the ball has disappeared. 
But in the street below he sees a rider on horseback, knighted 
and plumed, striking an old man with the flat of his sword. 
“Discipline for the whole society,” says Lucifer, “is more 
important than justice to the individual”; and Evan knows 
that the vision is of the devil—not of God. Turnbull is 
borne to the future—to the accomplishment of the Revolu- 
tion he desires. There is St. Paul’s—with the ball still 
standing erect, the Cross stricken sideways. The reformer is 
exultant at the opening of “the last war of the world.” 
But he finds East London being consumed in flames by the 
triumphant revolutionists. “Dr. Hertz has convinced every- 
body,” says his guide, “that nothing can really be done 
with the real slums. His maxim has been adopted: “ No 
men should be unemployed. Employ the employables. 
Destroy the unemployables.” “We are improving life by 
removing lives.’’ ‘“ New lives for old. Good lives for bad.” 
And then Turnbull knew also that it was the devil who was 
speaking; and cursed him by the Gods in whom he dis- 
believed. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“THe Contemporary Review” for March begins with 
two articles on the election, one by Mr. E. T. Cook and 
the other by Colonel D. C. Pedder. Mr. Cook gives 
statistical tables of the votes recorded in the elections, and 
argues in favor of the adoption by the Liberal Party of 
a scheme of reform of the House of Lords, and also for 
the necessity of making the Veto subsidiary to the Budget. 
Since Mr. Cook wrote, both these schemes have been over- 
tuled, to the great gain of the Liberal Party. Under the 
title of “Intensive Electioneering,’’ Colonel Pedder speaks 
strongly of the pressure brought to bear on the voters during 
the election, especially in agricultural districts. His con- 
clusion is that “ money, position, and power can be used, 
and have been used, to construct an engine of compulsion 
which is practically irresistible. Its mechanism will be 
perfected by the experience of this election, and the next 
dissolution will find Tory organisation so complete as 
absolutely to defy opposition.’’ Colonel Pedder argues that 
unless legislation is introduced to curb that power, the 
Liberal Party can only look forward to certain defeat. Mr. 
Laurence Jerrold describes the condition of Paris after the 
flood, and Mr. Ferdinand L. Leipnik discusses the future 
of the Ottoman Empire. The German Press Bureau forms 
the subject of an article by Mr. G. V. Williams. Mr. 
Williams holds that such an organisation would be an 
anachronism in a country where newspapers kept abreast 
of the times, but he is of opimion that “there is no 
civilised country, except perhaps Austria, where the Press 
stands on so low a level, both socially and commercially, 
as in Germany.’’ To the Government the Press Bureau is 


a valuable instrument, since it enables it to set the tone of 
public opinion, while the newspapers themselves are so poor 
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FICTION 
On March 10th Messrs. METHUEN will issue a delightful new Novel, by the Authors of “The Lightning 


Conductor,” entitled 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA, 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
AND 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART, 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Author of “ The Footsteps of the Throne.” 


NOW READY. | WILL MAINTAIN, 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, 


Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
M We can praise Miss Bowen’s book without stint or affectation. It is written throughout on a high level.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
She has woven from her materials a moving pageant, which will arrest even a careless reader’s attention. ”— Morning Leader. 


Messrs. METHUEN will also issue on March 10, THE EXILES OF FALOO. By Barry Pary, Author of 
“The Gifted Family.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STORM AND TREASURE. By H.C. Baimey, Author of the “God of Clay.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A HIND LET LOOSE. By C. E. Moyracue, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. By Ricuarp Marsn, Author of “The Beetle.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SUCH AND SUCH THINGS. By Mark Atterroy, Author of “The London Way.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Firm humour, finely finished handling, a complete success.’"—Morning Leader. 
WHY DID HE DO IT? By Bernarp Capzs, Author of “A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* A brilliant and fascinating story that engages the attention of the reader from the first page to the last.”—Country Life. 


“ A brilliant mystery story, cleverly written, continuously baffling,” —Datly Graphic. [Second Edition, 
COUSIN HUGH. By Tuxo Dovetas (Mrs. H. D. Everett). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
One of the most charming of the many pleasant stories written by this writer. . . . Written with pathos, fancy and restraint,”— 
Manchester Courier. 
THE GOLDEN CENTIPEDE. By Louise Gerarp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Remarkable for its author’s descriptive power, its atmosphere, its thrilling incidents,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. [Second Edition, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ART AND LIFE. By T. Sturce Moore. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. By “Saki.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

INSECT WONDERLAND. By Constance M. Foor. With 38 Illustrations by V, Q, Allan, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
DEAN SWIFT. By Sopnie Saittero Smirn. With 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH PURITANISM. By Bruce Braxtanp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
| Handbooks of English Church History. 
“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By Cuartes G. Harper. In four volumes, With Route Maps. 
Vol. 1. (South of the Thames.) 7s. 6d. net. 


*“ Decidedly a long way in advance of anything in the way of guide books for the motorist.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
* A real road book.” - Queen 


THE HYGIENE OF SCHOOL LIFE. By Ra.rn H. Crowrey, M.D.,M.R.C.P. With 17 Diagrams and 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY (1910). By L. G. Cutozza Money, Author of “Riches and Poverty.” 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
“A mass of conveniently arranged information on the fiscal question.’’—Truth. 
“ An invaluable companion, containing official facts and figures which have not and cannot be assailed.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study of Unrecognised Human Faculty. By Sir Oriver Lopag, F.R.S, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Third Edition. 
“It sums up the existing evidence of man’s survival after death.’”’—Daily Mail. 

‘Strange things in heaven and earth are here set down.’’—Daily News. 
“One of the most remarkable volumes upon psychical research.” —Dundee Advertiser. ; 
‘‘Admirable at once scientifically and as a piece of literary exposition.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Watter Dexter, and 


32 from _acwegeegte after Old Masters. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition. 
“The soul of Paris is caught and refiected in these pages.”—Standard. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hitaire Bettoc, M.P. With 35 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“The story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and dramatic skill.”"—Standard. [Second Edition. 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition, reset in 12 vols. feap, 8vo, 5s, net each, 
LORO ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME THE DUCHESS OF PADUA POEMS 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE AN IDEAL HUSBAND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES INTENTIONS 
DE PROFUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS ESSAYS SALOME 


BY THE WATERS OF EGYPT. By Norma Lorimer. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Benton Fletcher, 
and 32 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. ; : 
“It is written in a bright and lively manner, and the pictures are numerous and excellent.” Morning Poet. 


THE COURT OF A SAINT. By Wivirrep F. Kyox. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The most elaborate study of the life and times of Louis [X. that has been presented in English.” - Westminster Gazette. 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Maurice Maerer.inck. Translated by 
A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. F'cap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Eighth Edition. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES. By Cot. L. A. Wanpett, LL.D.,C.B. With a Record of the Expedi- 


tion of 1903-1904. With 155 Illustrations and Maps, Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





METHUEN & OCO., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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that they cannot afford independent news-agencies. Mr. 
Williams’s general verdict on the institution is that, despite 
some advantages, it is reactionary, and “a hindrance both 
to the ripening of the German to political maturity and to 
the advance of the Empire in modern political develop- 
ment.” Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes his usual article on 
foreign affairs, laying stress this month upon the financial 
difficulties of the European Governments. 
_ * « * 

THE most interesting article in “The Fortnightly 
Review ” bears the title “ Black Bread and Blatchford,” and 
is signed “ Journalist.” The writer is severe on the conduct 
of both political parties during the elections, though he 
admits that the Black Bread argument, if a mistake, was 
at least used by the friends of Free Trade from an undoubted 
desire “‘ to defend a threatened position by means of irrefut- 
able facts.’ As regards Mr. Blatchford’s agitation, 
“ Journalist ’’ writes: “Mr. Blatchford’s pamphlet is still 
in circulation, and is perhaps only at the beginning of its 
mischievous work. It is enough and to spare, however, 
for the present that Mr. Balfour, conceiving it necessary 
after some hesitation to toe Mr. Blatchford’s line, has uttered 
at Hanley that masterpiece of equivocation, which has been 
received in Germany with something more uncomfortably 
like cool contempt than one could wish for the speeches 
of a British statesman; and that Lord Cromer, whose sense 
of justice and prudence has successfully made head for many 
years against an ingrained Teutophobia, has, by publicly 
praising Mr. Blatchford’s work, damaged a reputation for 
statesmanship that was world-wide, and was almost as 
great in Germany as among ourselves.’’ Mr. Sydney Brooks 
contributes a rather detached article on “Liberalism and 
the Crisis,’’ laying stress on the dependence of the Govern- 
ment on the Irish vote Mr. J. F. Macdonald writes in 
interesting style on “M. Edmond Rostand and ‘Chante- 
cler’,” and other noteworthy articles are “A Visit to 
Bohemia’’ by Mr. G. S. Street, “‘The Italian Circle at 
Holland House’’ by Miss Ethel M. de Foublanque, and 
“The Clergy and the Marriage Law,’ by Mr. Herbert Ives. 
The number contains a further instalment of Meredith’s 
“Celt and Saxon.” 

* s * 

Messrs. Hacnuetre issue English translations of the 
Joanne’s Guide-Books for Cannes and Mentone (1 fr. each). 
Joanne’s guide-books are so well known that they need no 
praise. In the present issue the maps and illustrations are 
clearly printed, and the little books will be found useful by 
English visitors to these districts. 





The Beek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 
Feb. 25. March 4, 
Consols re ithe he ose ite a 815 
Union Pacific ad pee “e ies 191 193 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... “s im 87% soe 874 
Peru Pref. ... oe sie sie eee 398 ots 40 


Apart from the Stock Exchange activity in rubber and oil, 
the attention of the City is still fixed upon our national 
finances. The Bank has decided to go on deducting income 
tax, in spite of the continued suspension of the Budget. 
But there is a general desire for regularisation; though no 
doubt individuals (especially those interested in breweries) 
would dearly like to see the Budget (or some of its parts) 
come to grief. I am told that our licensed traders have 
been threatening whisky distillers in Ireland with a boycott 
if the Irish Nationalists vote for the Budget. The story 
shows the desperate anxiety of the trade, for it must know 
that such a threat is worthless. Those who want Irish 
whisky will have it; and besides, Ireland offends less against 
the Trade than Scotland or Wales. For there are twenty 


Irish Unionists and ten Factionists from Ireland to vote 
against the Budget. 

There has been some set back in rubber shares and 
rubber speculation this week and possibly the top of the 
boom has now been passed. But it is not a mere speculation 
bubble like so many of the manias and excitements which 
periodically visit the Stock Exchange, and carry even 
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experienced members off their legs. The rubber boom is 
primarily caused by the fact that rubber consumption has 
advanced far more rapidly than rubber production in the 
last few years. If the price of rubber per lb. averages 
only half its present figure for the next few years, most of 
the honestly financed rubber plantations will pay good 
dividends. But then, of course, they are not all honestly 
or competently financed. Luckily, the rubber speculation 
has not been in the usual “carry over” style. Borrowing 
facilities have not been readily extended. In fact, the rubber 
boom has been largely in the nature of speculative invest- 
ment. Although the Bank statement on Thursday revealed 
a much reduced reserve and was followed by a tightening of 
money rates, there is no sign of disquietude on the Stock 
Exchange. Evidently the nation is prosperous, and plenty 
of money is coming forward for investment. Home indus- 
trials will get their share of attention when the rubber and 
oil booms have subsided. Speculation is rampant in the 
City. One authority told me that every City man he met 
was speculating in something or other. Everyone seems to 
be giving or receiving tips. The turf is neglected. Fine 
gentlemen and ladies are all engaged in small or great 
“flutters.” In intervals of relaxation they find time to 
abuse the Government. 


Tue Bunce. 

Now that the supplementary estimates are in full swing 
and the magnitude of public waste upon armaments is be- 
coming apparent, the necessity for Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget is more urgent than ever. It is therefore highly 
satisfactory to learn from the Prime Minister that the 
Budget is to be introduced before the spring recess. Other- 
wise the arrears of Income tax and licence duties would be 
very difficult to collect. Mr. Gibson Bowles had suggested 
that the Income tax should be dealt with separately. But 
to have done this would have been a surrender of the modern 
principle of the Budget. The City was very full of Mr. 
Asquith’s failure to pass the Budget, and the interest of 
the Tory journals and City editors was becoming quite re- 
markable. They are now in a great difficulty, unless they 
can persuade the Irish to throw over the best financial busi- 
ness that Ireland has ever been offered. 


RusBerR SHARES AND RuBBER TRADES. 

With prospectuses of small rubber plantation companies 
coming out at the rate of four or five a day, the probability 
that investors will be swindled right and left has become 
a certainty. No one, of course, ought to invest a penny in 
any new company of this sort unless he knows that the 
directors are both practical and honest men, and that they 
can be trusted to spend his money economically and 
efficiently. Under the best conditions it will be several 
years before one of the new companies can distribute a 
dividend. If I am any judge of City manias a crop of 
scandals will precede the crop of rubber. For any good 
and well-conducted company, however, the prospects are ex- 
cellent, for rubber is proving a most valuable and even 
indispensable raw material in countless modern industries. 
Its uses are rapidly multiplying, and it is amazing that con- 
sumption continves on such a scale after the price has 
doubled. The way in which Free Trade England has 
grabbed and absorbed this most profitable of new industries 
(a veritable Rand) should give pause to those who mourn 
over the decadence of British enterprise. Since 1880 our 
imports of rubber have grown from 169,000 cwt. to over 
700,000 cwt., of which nearly 400,000 are re-exported to all 
parts of the world. Liverpool and London are the two 
great rubber ports, rubber warehouses, and rubber marts. 
In the same period (since 1880) our manufactures of rubber 
have grown nearly fourfold ; for in 1880 the home consump- 
tion of rubber was only 82,000 cwt., whereas now it amounts 
to over 300,000 cwt. Raw rubber, as everyone knows, is 
partly wild, partly tame. Most of the “ wild ” rubber comes 
from Brazil, most of the “tame” from the new British 
plantations in the Straits Settlements. But the proportion 
of “wild” to “tame” is still about ten to one. The biggest 
share in the consumption of rubber is now taken by tyres 
for motors, bicycles, and other vehicles, including perambu- 
lators. Then come rubber shoes and water-proofings of all 
kinds; then telegraph cables, belts, medical apparatus, 
elastics, and golf balls. 

LucELLvUM. 
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Whether smoked much 


or little it is always cool, 






evenly to the last shred. 
~BOARDMAN’S is 


the same tobacco milder, 
an | 








same, but fuller flavoured. 





6d. per oz. from 
all tobacconists. 





R. J. LEA, MANCHESTER. 








CHAIRMAN : To. 


those qualities of fine fla- 
vour and aroma that one 
requires for real enjoy- 
ment in smoking it adds 
the unusual attribute of 
coolness. 





always pleasing and burns 


RECORDER the 


id. 


2 
The Daily News 


_ LONDON & MANCHESTER. 


ALL OVER ENGLAND FIRST THING IN 
THE MORNING. 











BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Sournamptox Bumpines, Hicx Hoisors, W.O. 
2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 




















R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 
Constantinople, Troy, Greece, Italy. 
April 7th. 


Secretary, Cruising Company Ltd., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


| 
| 
| 
| e221. 
| 
| 





SITUATION WANTED. 





[JBDEBGRADUATE desires private sceretacyehip. Good 
Style. Liberal. Nonconformist. References.—Box 692, Nation Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








THE INDEX TO 
‘VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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jt's the flavour, flavour, FLAVOUR, 


5) 





that the families favour—the flavour of 


OWNTREE’S COCOA 











EDUCATIONAL. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three Entrance Scholarships (one other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 


in Arts and Two in Science) will be offered for competition in June next, 


viz. — 
Clift-Courtauld in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Henry Tate in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D,S.Co. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. Ibe boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.8.0, 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships, March 10th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Oitizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Healthy out-door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 
&:. Preparation when required for University and other careers. 

Handierafts, gardeniny, riding, nature study, archeology, &c. 
Prinsipal: Miss Amy Kemp. 





ABBOTSHOLME (Dr. Reddie), Rocester, Derbyshire. Traditional 
Public School Training adapted to present National needs. Modern methods. Pre- 
paration forUniversities and Technical Colleges, but nocompetitive examinations. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air. Good train 


Principal - 


ice on mainline. Escorts provided, 


MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 


(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 








| LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 


M.A., at the School. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 


Hockey. Tennis,&c.,&c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdeor life. 


Principals { THEODORA E. CLARK. 





SESAME HOUSE 


for Home-life Training and for Training of Children, Lady 
Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full particulars apply, 


The Principal, Miss EMILY LAST, 43A, Acacia Road, London, N.W. 





BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
2,800 “VICTORIAN” EDITION OF 


S/-| BARRY’S TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 


2/- | Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, Analysis, Notes 

| and a Commentary upon the Psalter. By the Right Rev. ALFRED 
| Barry, D.D., D.C.L., and a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MayHEw. M.A. 
| 16mo. Bourgeois, Large Type Edition. Cloth boards, red edges. 6. 
| for 2s. Abroad 2s. 2d.; Pastegrain, limp. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 9d. ; 
| Abroad 3s. 11d. ; postfree, 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








Post 
Free 





GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 
For FEBRUARY (No 369), 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a Specially Attractive Selection of Publisher’s 
Remainders, including many Good Bargains. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 


J. POOLE & CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 


School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 











Burt, where did you get your literary 
style P* Lord Morley once asked Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M.P., who is now the 
“Father” of the House of Commons. 


The March BOOK MONTHLY contains 

an Interview with Mr. Burt as reader 

and bookman, which, in a delightfully 

interesting way, answers Lord Morley’s 
question, 





The BOOK MONTHLY is Published by SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


Sixpence Net. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 





HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and S$ i Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. 





Night Porters. 


BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 


Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Jabie d’Hote, 
Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookeraft, London.” 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71 Euston Square, W.C. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


ROCKSIDE HY DRO. Tennis, Bowls, ke. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 








NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Station. 


NEW FOREST. 
TYRRELL LODGE, Lyndhurst, facing Golf Links, 
Board Residence, or will let house furnished. 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Gelf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minatiens. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &c., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTRE®’S CAFE, Lerd8t. |HotLuncheens,, Aft’ noonTeas. Tel.647 Tel.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and ether baths; 
Lift. Near Gelf Links 








Week-ends, 15s, 








Ww. H. Miles. 














Excellent cuisine. 
From 7s. per day. Tel. 422 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop. 








WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Mrs. 


T. Newbitt. 











AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 





Sun Leunge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Read. Mise Tye 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ Ss (Royal Exeter) Hotel 


SILVER H HOW. 


Close Pier ; 1st Class ; moderate. 
"Boarding Est. We est Clit Gdns. Frem 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 





E. Richard, Manager. 





H. J. Preston. 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson. 





EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel & Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/- day. 


HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, everloeking Sea. 5/- day. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Seotiand’s leading Hotel. 











GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE Resiwentiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 





GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTRL. Proprietor, W. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments. 


LANCASTER. 


Pearl. 


























BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. Molatosh. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab., centre of Prom., faeing sea. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 








Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of “‘The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘“F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 




















NOTICE. 
Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tue Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeiGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 


Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pususninc Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 


Bank.”’ 
Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”’ London. 


Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 
Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, 
are received. 


and Subscriptions 
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THE RICCARDI  ‘erresent an attempt to reach the highest excellence attainable 
in modern typography. Set in the new fount designed by 
PRESS BOOKS Mr. Hersert P. Horne, and printed under the supervision of 
Mr. Cuartes T. Jacosi, the books of this series will present 
many works of classic rank, in strictly limited editions, printed upon the finest handmade paper and upon 
vellum. The measure of success attained may be judged from the following representative opinions :— 
The Burlington Magazine says of the Riccardi Fount that it is ‘‘ fortunate in preserving the best 
qualities (of the Florentine original} while avoiding mannerisms.” ‘‘The Daily News describes it as 
** a type that, in its brilliancy and finish, will be a joy to the bibliophile.” ‘‘ Superb type ” is the opinion of 
the Guardian. The printed page, according to the Pall Mall Gazette, “is grace itself in the smoothness with 


which it reads and distinction of general appearance.” ‘A beautiful setting that would have delighted 
William Morris,” says the IJilustrated London News. 


The RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The First Books printed in the Riccardi Fount are : 


THE STORY OF GRISELDA, FROM BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON 


In the translation of J. M. RIGG. 500 copies, 9}.x 64, in paper wrappers, 5s. net, or bound in limp vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SONG OF SONGS WHICH IS SOLOMON’S 


In the Authorised Version. With 10 Plates after the Water-colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies 
104 x 7), boards, canvas back and paper label, £2 2s. net ; limp vellum, silk ties, £2 12s. 6d. net. 


THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Plates after the Water-colour Drawings by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 
500 copies (104 x 73), boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp velium, £3 3s. net. 


The plates in the above, reproduced in facsimile colours by the Medici Process, are commended by the 
Morning Post for ‘having touched the high-water mark of coloured illustration.” ‘* The drawings are all in 
that imaginative spirit of the past which marks Mr. Flint’s best work, and the eye turns with new zest to the 
printed page after enjoying illustrations of such a sympathetic turn.”—Pall Mali Gazette. ‘* Mr. Flint has 
rendered the spirit of antiquity in a very striking manner.”—J/lustrated Lendon News. 


*," A Prospectus of the Riccardi Press Books, printed in the new fount, will be sent post free on application, 


THE MEDICI exists in order to issue facsimile Reproductions after the finest paintings 


of the Old Masters, IN THE COLOURS OF THE ORIGINALS, as rendered 
SOCIETY possible by the latest developments in scientific colour photography. 
The process employed, while representing the Originals with marvellous 
fidelity, makes it possible to issue the prints at prices within the reach of all purses. All Medici Prints 
may be purchased singly, subject only to the prior claims of Annual Subscribers. The Burlington Magazine, 
Times, and all the leading journals may be quoted in support of The Society’s contention that it has 
fulfilled both its pledges—to issue the best, at the lowest price. 
Fu!l Particulars of the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (£3), and of the ANNUAL ASSOCIATES’ SUBSCRIPTION 
(also of £3), giving freedom of selection among New Plates for each year, will be found in the New Edition 


of The Society’s Prospectus, NOW READY, post free 3d. stamps, or containing some 100 Reproductions 
of the Prints, post free ls. stamps or P.O. Forms of Subscription post free on application. 


THE MEDICI PRINTS 


The following are some of the earlier subjects proposed for issue in 1910 :— 


DOMENICO DI MICHELINO: DANTE AND HIS BOOK, after the Tempera Panel (92 by 116 in.), in The Duomo, 
Florence. Colour surface of Print, 20} by 254in. Price 25s. net. [Just published. 


* Prints marked thus will be ready for publication very shortly. 


GIAN BELLINI...A Holy Allegory (Ufizi)... ... 258. 0d. |*ReYNOLDs ... ... Lavinia Bingham (Alihorp) _—15s. Od. 
*BoTTriceLLI_... The Virgin Mother (Milan) ... 17s.6d. | REYNOLDs ... ... Visceunt Althorp «i 4 ( Althorp) 17s. 6d. 
GIoRGIONE ...Concert Champetre (Louvre) ... 2is.0d. | HOLBEIN ...  ... King Henry Vill (Althorp) _— 10s. 6d. 
Correcaio... The Eduoation of Cupid (N.G.) 17s. 6d. |"®- VAN DER WEYDEN St. Luke Drawing the Virgin 


; (Munich) 17s. 6d. 
J. DE’ BARBARI Portrait ofa Man (Vienna) ... 15s.0d. |*peouwer ... ... The Gamblers (Munich) ... 12s. 6d. 


* RAPHAEL ...Madonna della Tenda (Munich) 20s.0d. |*Parmnir ...  ... The Baptism in Jordan (Vienna) 15s. 0d. 
* HOLBEIN .. Georg Cisze (Berlin) ... ... 17s. 6d. |*REMBRANDT ... The Old Soldier (St. Petersburg) 12s. 6d. 


*.* Some 40 Medici Prints are already published: 60 others in preparation. 








Summary Lists of Italian, English, French, and Flemish Series of Plates ; also of The National Portrait 
Series, The Popular Medici Prints, Pictures from the National Loan Collection, and Photo-Reliefs, 
may be had post-free. 


Shortly ready (post free, 12d stamps) a Revised List (fully Illustrated) of 100 PRIMITIVES of the Flemish, German, 
and Italian Schools, reproduced in the colours of the Originals. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


“Tue Natron,” with which is incorporated ‘‘ The Speaker,’ printed for the Proprietors by Tar Nattonat Press Acency Limirmgp, Whitefriars House, London, 
and Published by Taz Nation PuBLIsHiING Company LIMITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.0,—SATURDAY, MAROH 65, 1910. 











